





From Spain to California, from 
to China, the Catholic, Universa 


set 


continues to..raise. her lofty spires to 
the sky. Every Catholic must “have ‘a 
_ part im-keeping the. Church universal. 
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MARYKNOLL is an Ameri- 


can founda- 
tion for foreign missions « Cen- 
tral headquarters are at Mary- 
knoll, New York. Preparatory 
seminaries for the training of 
missioners are maintained in 
various sections of the coun- 
try. « The Maryknoll Fathers 
were established by the hier- 
archy of the United States as 
the national society for foreign 
missions, and authorized by 
Pope Pius X, at Rome, June 29, 
1911. « In seven large areas of 
the Orient—in South China, Ja- 
pan, Manchukuo, and Korea— 
Maryknollers are laboring 
among 25,000,000 non-Christian 
souls. ¢ Our legal title is 
“Catholic Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of America, Incorporated.” 
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PRESS MONTH WORD 
Rt. Rev. Miser. 
Peter Wynhoven, 
President of the 
Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation, gives us a 
message for Catholic 
Press Month: “The 
mission of the good 
press is indispen- 
sable, its benefits incalculable. There can 
be no disagreement as to the premise 
that practically the only, the cheapest 
and most efficacious, means at our com- 
mand right now is the Catholic Press. 
Every thinking and sincere Catholic will 
agree that something must be done, that 
we cannot go on solely centering our ef- 
forts and sacrifices on saving the saved. 
The masses in distress must be rescued. 
A good Catholic paper or magazine reg- 
ularly entering the homes of those in 
danger will at least keep them religion- 
conscious and afford them the antidote 


for the poison incessantly absorbed.” 


“ws 
PATTERN FOR LIFE Assistant Director of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
Charles P. Taft, in his conferences 
with various groups, united 
jront in presenting “a whole pattern of 
life.” Mlissioners over the face of the 
earth will find a spirit of “oneness” in 
these words of Mr. Taft: 

‘Many of our 
problems in the 
United States come 
because we are a 
migratory people. 
People move from 
one apartment to 
another, from one 
rooming house to 
another, but not 


urges a 


often enough from the city to the coun- 
try. 

“That means that for many adults 
there is no neighborhood physically or 
socially to which they can feel they be- 
long. And the lack of neighborhood 
feeling means the lack of a pattern of 
life in the day-to-day thinking of our 
adult population. What is needed is such 
an interpretation of the love of God and 
of one’s neighbor that it can be a pat- 
tern of life for the striving human. 

“To define that pattern is not easy. 
It seems to me to begin with a love of 
God which sees Him working, genera- 
tion after generation, through men, all 
kinds of men. Because He may and does 
work through men, every man acquires 
dignity and value, and affectionate in- 
terest as a fellow pilgrim.” 

anes <6 
THE SPIRIT OF SPIRIT John Gilland Bru- 
nini, well known as the editor of Spirit, 
Catholic Poetry Society’s magazine, and 
more recently ap- 
pointed Catholic ed- 
itor of Religious 
News Service, has 
given us this meaty 
thought: “TI have al- 
ways thought that 
there is no Catholic 
who cannot partici- 
pate in Catholic Ac- 
tion in some man- 
ner. Unquestionably, direct participation 
in the work of the Church is the higher 
form; but, by practicing Catholic teach- 
ing in his own life, each Catholic aids 
the apostolicity of the Church. ‘How 
these Christians love one another!’ ex- 
pressed the Romans’ surprise at Chris- 
tian charity. The faithfulness of Cath- 
olics to their creed is always inspiring.” 











YOU WILL BE ASKING... 


For a quarter of a century Catholic missioners 
have gone out from our shores, until today we 
have some 2500 Americans overseas, of whom 


1400 are in the Western Pacific. 


Maryknollers 


represent 463 of these—priests, Brothers, and Sis- 


ters. 
At Maryknoll we 


A. the bursting of bombs in Pearl Harbor, it was as if 
a curtain flew up before our eyes and left us gazing out 
a window at a new and different world. We in America 
had been reading about war. Now we were in the midst 
of war. The nation must participate in a hideous armed 
conflict. 

What a pity that, before earthly empires sought to 
execute their plans in terms of world dominion, the spir- 
itual dominion of Christ could not have become more 
completely world-wide. If all men were possessed of 
Christ, our efforts could be fixed upon persuading men 
to act by Christ. But we must not be dismayed. The 
task lies before us, and Maryknoll appreciates the portion 
of the responsibility which it bears. 


You will be asking many questions these days on Cath- 
olic missioners of America in the Pacific and in the 
Far East. Let us try to anticipate a few of them: 


How many Catholic missioners of the United States are 
in the Pacific regions? 


Best available figures give 1400, of whom 463 are 
Maryknollers. The statistics by country are as follows: 


PRIESTS, BROTHERS, 


AND SCHOLASTICS SISTERS 
Non-Maryknoll Maryknoll Non-Maryknoll Maryknoll 

Japan 10 15 22 + 
Korea 3 40 man 12 
Manchukuo 1 33 20 tH | 
China 281 120 246 59 
Hawaii 77 7 66 84 
Philippines 166 5 29 57 
Thailand = aie 5 — 
Guam 11 — = =— 

549 220 388 243 


What will happen to missioners in the Japanese Empire? 
Bishop Walsh, Maryknoll’s Superior General, voices 
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What will the war do to our work? 


are, under God, optimistic. 


the expectation that Japanese government authorities will 
give them humane treatment in accordance with inter- 
national law. A spokesman for the government says this 
is a war of states, not individuals, and that individual 
Americans will be accorded every courtesy. 

During the last World War, German missioners, whose 
country was then at war with Japan, were placed under 
the responsibility of French missioners, nationals of a 
land then allied to Japan. Some similar arrangement may 
be anticipated this time. 


Are missioners in the Pacific regions in physical danger? 

No, believes Bishop Walsh, except in the actual fight- 
ing zones. ‘Their risks and dangers are those. of the 
civilian population. “Indeed,” says the Bishop, ‘the 
Maryknoll priests and Sisters in the missions of China, 
who number 179, have already faced more critical mo- 
ments in the past few years than anything we anticipate 
from the present unfortunate development.” 





A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE PRESENT STATUS 
OF THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS 


-_ 


- Maryknoll missioners in Eastern Asia number 463. 


ad 


They labor in seven territories. 


a 


Four of these territories—Kongmoon, Kaying, Wu- 
chow, Kweilin—are in South China. 


> 


The three others—Kyoto in Japan, Heijo in Korea, 
Fushun in Manchukuo—are in the north. 


od 


These seven territories embrace 189,300 square 
miles, twice the area of the New England States. 


6. The seven contain 25,000,000 non-Christian souls, 
over three times the population of New England. 


They count 76,240 Catholics. 


e = 


Annual adult converts number approximately 7,500. 
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The above chart gives the distribution of the 1400 Catholic American missioners of all societies laboring 
in the Western Pacific. The artist has introduced some erroneous figures; see opposite page for exact record. 


Will conversion work go on? 

Yes, in every mission where the missioner is free to do 
his work. In parts of China, mission opportunities are 
improved through increased appreciation of the meaning 
of our Godly message. In the Japanese Empire, the 
missioner will be limited in his activities, but his very will 
to remain in the country will bear fruit in souls. 


Will you continue medical work, relief and refugee work? 
Yes, more than ever. For this, in particular, we need 
your cooperation. 


What of mission schools? 

Those in China will continue as usual, and undoubtedly 
new ones will be opened. Remember that the typical 
missioner is optimistic; he will not “close shop” because 
of calamitous times. 


Will churches and chapels be erected? 

Small ones, some of a temporary nature, will continue 
to be provided in the more quiet areas. In view of 
shortage of supplies and of the danger of destruction, 
larger constructions may not be attempted. 


Can you send support to your missioners? 
Transmission will probably be irregular, but special 


agencies will undoubtedly assist in getting funds through 
—not because of any particular interest in our religious 
work, but because of the charitable good which the mis- 
sioner does. Private transmission of funds will not be 
possible. We advise all who have gifts to forward them 
through Maryknoll. 


Can you send Mass offerings? 
Again, we have made plans which will cover this ques- 
tion. Please continue to send us such offerings. 


Will you continue to seek vocations in America? 

Quite decidedly yes! On them above all does the 
future depend. The young man who begins his course 
toward the missionary priesthood during these war years 
will be ready for the field of labor in those days ahead, 
when the black clouds of hate and ferocity shall have 
been dissipated and once again man shall have set for him- 
self the task of peace and happiness and good. The true 
builder of the future will be the missioner who will bear 
to poor, weak, quarrelsome man God’s formula for life 
here and joy hereafter. Pray that God may call new 
vocations for the mission fields in great numbers. And 
ask Him to make them strong and unselfish—that they 
may act the role of ministering angels to His wounded 
world. 
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ABOUT A BLOCK 


ea of the most surprising achievements that the West 
is still planning for China of the future—an achieve- 
ment as yet merely in blueprints—is city spacing to bring 
the country close to city dwellers. “The Age of Science, 
which crowded the workers into factories, killed the 
trees with its fumes, fouled the streams, and made 
the Westerner a shoe-clad animal pounding asphalt pave- 
ments, has left its blight for the coming generation to 
remove. The mayor parades a cow through the slums 
to teach city youngsters the source of milk; Boy Scouts, 
by rubbing sticks, get perhaps their first glimpse of ele- 
mental fire; it takes a total eclipse of the sun to lift the 
gaze of many persons above the roofs; and wind and 
rain and the smell of earth are ousted from boyhood con- 
sciousness and are seen as changelings in the sooty grime 
of a dusty street. , 

China with its bewildering millions has never Jost its 
human rights. Marco Polo in the Middle Ages mar- 
veled at the spaciousness of China’s streets. “Though to- 
day only a few cities like the former capital merit in our 
eyes such extravagant praise, yet in the average Chinese 
city the street is for pedestrians. Nowhere is man less 
important than mere traffic and pigs and hens. 

But apart from the natural outdoor life in China, every 
city dweller keeps close to country life. A block or two 
away, the country begins—not as a dump for discarded 
scrap iron, but in genuine fields where each householder 
grows his daily vegetables. Every tinsmith and cobbler 
keeps a chicken or two in his shop to eat the scraps left 
over from his meals; the average family can feed a pig 
frugally on the odds and ends that otherwise would be 
thrown away; the richer the man, the less anxious he 
seems to waste this profit, so that it can be confidently 
asserted that there is at least one pix hidden in every 
house. In fact, the Chinese word for “family” is com- 
posed of two characters sitnifying “a pig under a roof.” 
There is no sadder sight than an empty house, no more 
hollow sound than the shutting of its door, no more cheer- 
less mockery of homecoming than the turn of a latchkey 
in a deserted flat, yet this is the da‘ly experience of the 
cliffdwellers in the mod- 
ern West. How differ- 
ent the Chinese home, 
where a closed door is 
the sign that all are 
housed for the night, 
where throughout the 


In the average Chinese 

city the street is for pe- 
destrians. Up and down the 
cobbled hills, in and out of 
winding alleys, the citizens 
merge with the traffic, often 
obstructing the right of way. 
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day the children and chickens are seen in the shelter of 
the inner courtyard, where practically all the home life 
except sleep is lived out in the open. 

In the spacing of its houses, China has many pointers 
for the West. ‘The Chinese population is still eighty per 
cent farmers, and a nation that can keep its farmers has 
solved a problem that has stumped the West. Perhaps 
one of the main causes of China’s success is the spacing of 
her houses. Farm life among Westerners, at least before 
the days of airplanes and radios, was thought of as lonely 
and isolated: the growing generation had to go far afield 
for companionship; the older folk had to resign them- 
selves to lonely vigils; help in the emergencies of sudden 
sickness or death was out of reach; stout hearts were 
needed in the womenfolk ; men grew taciturn for lack of 
friendly intercourse. Yet such an unattractive picture 
has always been alien to the Chinese, and almost incon- 
ceivable. ‘They have established themselves as farmers 
for forty centuries without the drawbacks that have deso- 
lated some American farms, simply by -spacing houses. 

Chinese farmers build, it is true, in the valleys near 
their crops, but they group houses into a village sur- 
rounded on all sides by common fields for grazing grounds 
and hills to supply firewood. Such a village has an arti- 
ficial pond well stocked with fish, and usually it has a 
temple and a school. Fifty or a hundred boys call to one 
another from their doorways and need seek no pleasure 
in a distant town; two-score wome: do their washing at 
the brook, and their chatter is as lively as the stream; a 
score of thin-blooded, old cronies sun themselves in com- 
pany and forget the aches of age while minding great- 
grandchildren; and the village is alive and a unit and a 
hive of mutual service. Such can be said of few coun- 
tries elsewhere. 

Give any man a hundred friends with whom he works 
as an equal; let him be owner of his time and fields; and 
he will not go afar off to strangers for his pleasure. The 
Chinese have actually reversed the Western concept: the 
village to them means home and friends, and the city is a 
hostile exile. So much is this true that the towns have 
that ghostly, forlorn look of abandoned mining centers 
that have petered out, and the smaller cities are alive only 
on market days, and then only until sundown. 

The problem of American city life will not be solved 
by spacing the houses, but by spacing the inhabitants 
thereof. Mere spacing of homes farther apart will only 
beget in the city the disadvantages of country isolation. 

























ABOUT A BLOCK AWAY (Continued) 


Man is a gregarious animal, but endowed with a will to 
choose his own flock of companions. Granted congenial 
companions, he can be at home in a crowded monastery 
where life is lived very much in common. Isolated from 
companions, only the rare man is content in a large man- 
sion with its exclusive park, so that mere separation of 
houses simply drives the younger generation to their cars. 

China has solved this problem by recognizing it as 
purely psychological. In both city and country she has 
joined the houses compactly into groups, but she has prac- 
ticed for centuries what modern architects recently dis- 
covered as “zoning”; that is, restriction to exclusive 
groups with common interests. In Chinese villages no 
stranger may buy a house or erect a new one in the midst 
of others. Every inhabitant of an average village is re- 
lated to all his neighbors at least distantly by marriage, 
usually on the father’s side, so there is found the strongest 
bond of common interests that reconciles at once the 
privacy of family life and the need of companionship out- 
side the immediate family. The community is exclusive, 
and yet diversified sufficiently for all tastes; the individual 
retains his own possessions, but his share in things in com- 
mon prevents isolation and provides mutual help. 

Such exclusiveness without isolation is harder, of course, 
to obtain in the city, but here again China has met the 
situation very well—in the real cities of China, though 
not in the settlements developed by foreigners in the ports. 








The Chinese, farmers for forty centuries, are without the drawbacks that desolate some American farms. 


In a real city—that is, any city older than a century—the 
city houses are actually miniature duplicates of village 
life. The main rooms of the sprawling home are common 
to every one in the house, and they usually consist of three 
large rooms divided by courtyards; on either side of these 
are series of rooms in groups of three or four, which are 
private apartments ; and these again are separated by other 
common rooms, so that all under the one roof have many 
rooms in common besides their personal apartments. 

Naturally, only one family lives in such a house, but 
a family made up of married sons and their married sons, 
replica of village life on a smaller scale, numerous enough 
for a satisfying social life but exclusively of kindred inter- 
ests. As quite a community pools its housing needs, the 
resulting economy permits of spacious courtyards and 
sometimes an imposing main gateway. When all the 
common rooms are thrown open to friends on special oc- 
casions, an unpretentious family of limited means can 
easily accommodate several hundred visitors in its parlors. 
In other words, the home becomes the focus of the social 
life of its members and their friends. 

Until we recognize that the housing problem is a spirit- 
ual need and not merely physical, that the family must seek 
again a common life and draw its strength from diversi- 
fied but common interests by spacing and zoning and not 
by isolating lonesome souls, we but increase the evils of 
empty houses and crowded places of amusement. 
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MISSIONS AND THE 
PRESS 


By REV. ALOYSIUS F. COGGAN 
Editor of Catholic Missions 


ie be a Catholic and a real militant Catholic imposes 
great obligations, for one cannot hold onto the Faith with- 
out making supreme efforts to aid others. ‘The nature of 
charity is such that it cannot live without extending itself, 
and the nature of preserving the Faith is such that it re- 
quires and includes our propagating it. Love of God is 
of such a nature that the more we love God, the more we 
must endeavor to love our neighbor. No man can, there- 
fore, sit back and feel complacent in his possession of the 
Faith. To do this would be to put oneself in danger of 
losing it. 

In fact, it has been said, and truthfully too, that “in 
order to keep the Faith, we must give it away.” This is 
like saying that in order to have charity in our hearts, we 
must continually endeavor to instill its spark of love in 
other hearts. For charity and faith are like an electric 
current; they must make a circuit or not be complete. 
Our faith must go out to others and return to ourselves in 
order to be whole and entire: 

Now, one of the best ways to influence minds, and 
through minds to reach hearts, is the blessed salutary 
means of the Catholic press. Archbishop Spellman, speak- 
ing to a Catholic Press Convention in New York, said: 

“T encourage Catholic editors, Catholic writers, to con- 
tinue as they have done to spread the gospel of Christ, 
to spread the gospel of truth, to spread the gospel of 
charity. Just as individuals have temptations, so do writ- 
ers, and they sometimes prefer to sacrifice some of the 
truth in order to express an idea brilliantly. It is all 
right and commendable to express truth brilliantly, but it 
is not right to sacrifice one iota of the truth for brilliancy 


itself. I commend to you the obligation, the responsi- . 


bility, and the God-blessed mission of making the voice 
of Catholic Action articulate.” 

To spread the gospel of Christ, the gospel of truth, and 
the gospel of charity, is the duty of all Catholics, and in 
the performance of this duty the Catholic press is our 
greatest weapon. As Catholics we must, therefore, do 
all that in our power lies to aid in the prospering of the 
written word of God in the apostolate of the press. 

The National Office of the Society for the Propagation 
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Father Coogan is the editor of Catholic Missions. 


of the Faith prepared a translation of the words of Pope 
Pius XII when, as Papal Secretary of State, he addressed 
the International Catholic Press Congress in Rome in 
1936. The Holy Father pointed out that Catholic editors 
“must be endowed with a clarity of vision capable of dif- 
ferentiating between the unadorned beauty of truth and 
the glamour of falsehood. They must be inspired by a 
spirit of charity which is uninfluenced by the boundary 
lines of race, color, and politics. They must be clothed 
in the armor of courage, willing to face the enemy of 
sensationalism and misrepresentation of facts, remaining 
above the insistency of paid propaganda.” 

The Catholic press champions the cause of truth. Ours 
is the duty of speeding and prospering the word of God 
in the Catholic press. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that today there is 
perhaps no more potent molder of popular thinking than 
the press. Out of the hundreds of millions who read, 
are there not countless numbers who accept as true any- 
thing that they see in print? 

The Catholic Church, so well aware of the dangers 
that are present to faith and morals by evil literature, 
dedicates this month of February to the Catholic press, 
to propaganda, in its first, true, unalloyed, wholesome 
sense; namely, that of spreading the Faith and doctrines 
of Jesus Christ, that hearts, young and old, knowing the 
truth, may embrace its joy and peace. 

















Oni: THE FRYING PAN 


By ¥. X. EASTMAN 


H. finally exploded on the dock in Naples. Abandoning 
all appeals to reason in his guidebook Italian, and con- 
signing to a happy oblivion the few mispronounced phrases 
that had so consistently let him down in French, he let 
go with a long-pent-up stream of the vigorous and racy 
English for which he was noted in New York court 


rooms. ‘The unfortunate railway guard stared at him in 


stupefied amazement—but what did it matter if anybody ° 


understood him or not? He was contending for the 
principle of the thing—or so he told himself, at least— 
although what he really meant was that he was relieving 
his feelings over a culmination of things. At any rate, 
he wasn’t going to pay another wretched lira, sou, franc, 
shilling, twopence, threepence, or anything else—on any 
consideration—not if all the guards, porters, conductors, 
braid caps, and brass buttons of Europe stood in line to 
collect it—and that on the ground that his entire life, 
ever since leaving New York, had been one long series of 
squeezes, swindles, overcharges, holdups, and plain high- 
way robberies, and that he had finally reached the abso- 
lute limit! 

When old Ben Richmond loosed the flood gates 
of his wrath, the circumambient air was soon blue 
with an apt selection of expressions that ranged 
from Park Avenue to Hell’s Kitchen and back 
again, gathering strength and color as it went. 
Sympathetic bystanders, companions of the cruise, 
paused in admiration. “You tell ’em, old boy!” 
exclaimed one, as he passed by. ‘“You’re express- 
ing my sentiments exactly.” Smiles of fellow 
feeling and encouraging murmurs surrounded the 
orator, but nobody stopped to make common 
cause in the battle. The guard looked bewildered, 
but he still held his ground and kept fluttering 
his piece of paper that evidently represented a 
bill, although this maneuver served only to stimu- 
late and increase the eloquence in which he was 
being immersed, submerged, swept away, and 
drowned. 

“Now, Ben,” said a soft voice at the orator’s 
elbow, “‘perhaps you’ve said enough. Let me see 
that piece of paper.” <A little wren of a woman 
reached out and took the paper from the guard. 
The orator subsided magically. He knew that 
this was one court in which he had never yet 
won a battle, and he had long ago given up try- 
ing. He spluttered a moment, said, “Oh!”’, tried 
to muster a little dignity, and watched his wife 








as she studied the paper. 

“Tt’s a surcharge for our first-class tickets on the rail- 
way,” announced Mrs. Richmond. “It wasn’t included 
in our reservations. Of course, we’ve got to pay it.” 

Mr. Richmond said, “Oh!” again. He said it several 
times. ‘“Well—in that case—of course, it’s different,” 
he finally spluttered. “I just thought it was time to call 
a halt.” 

Mrs. Richmond treated her good husband to a little 
trill of silvery laughter. “Of course, you had to pick out 
the one time when they charged us properly! Out of 
the hundreds of times they swindled us all the way from 
New York!” She had him by the arm and was patting 
his shoulder to take away the sting. “Now, if you had 
only done this when they made us wait an hour for 
breakfast in that hotel in Paris! Or, if you had even 
murdered the waiter who brought us that awful coffee in 
Southampton, why, I shouldn’t have minded! But let’s 
hurry up now. Charles and Louise are already on the 
train with the baggage. And this is the last stage, you 
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know. You'll soon be seeing the Statue of Liberty again.” 

The week in Rome assuaged the woes of the travelers 
very considerably, as they found themselves in a pleasant 
and up-to-date hotel where even the coffee was passable. 
‘There was much to see in the unique city, and the days 
passed agreeably enough—at least those days on which 
they were fortunate enough to bribe the porter to find 
them a taxicab. But Mr. Richmond was still thinking of 
the Statue of Liberty, and he was still indignant every 
morning to find there was no New York Times, and he 
was heard to remark on several occasions that he had 
seen enough churches to last him for the rest of his life. 

So, while he admitted Rome had its good points, he did 
not propose to spend any more time there than he had to, 
and his good cheer visibly increased as their stay drew to 
a close. ‘There was only one more week to go, and he 
thought he could stand the hotel that much longer—if 
the coffee held out. 

But he was not yet out of the woods. Into this hopeful 
situation suddenly walked or rather flew, the bubbling 
Louise. New and startling proposals were her chief staple 
in life, and she prefaced this one by an enthusiastic hug 
around his neck. “Oh, Daddy!” she exclaimed, “it’s a 
wonderful idea, and we'll have the most marvelous time. 
The McHughs invited us, and we’re leaving tomorrow to 
drive to Lourdes! We'll have a whole week, and we can 
see so many places, and we can catch the boat at Mar- 
seille. Isn’t that fine?” 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute!” he spluttered. “Who 
said it was fine?” He had a sinking feeling that the cards 
lay against him, but he gamely decided to put up a battle. 
“A week traipsing around the backwoods of Europe and 
running out of gasoline all over Southern France—you 
call that having a wonderful time?” 

“But Charles wants to go, too, Daddy. 
got to spend the week somewhere, anyhow.” 

“Oh, he does, eh?” ‘The unfortunate man felt the net 
closing about him. But he decided to fall back on his 
last trump—or so he thought in his guileless innocence. 
“Well, wait a minute,” he repeated. “I shall have to 
consult your mother about this. I don’t think she can 
stand a jaunt like that. Run off now, and we'll see.” 

But Louise didn’t run until she had played her ace. 
“But, Daddy, she is dying to go! I know it! Of course, 
she didn’t decide. She said she thought it would be all 
right, if you agreed. She was going to see you about it.” 

Mr. Richmond threw in his hand. “Oh, well,” he said 
with something between a sigh and a groan. “I suppose 
that settles it. Why didn’t you tell me that in the first 
place? If you and your mother have decided to go, why, 
we’re practically there already. When does this expedi- 
tion start? All right, now let me alone. I'll see her 
about it.” 

It was a man fully prepared for the worst who finally 
found his diminutive but decisive wife, and it was well 
for him that this was so, for whatever slight lingering 
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hope he still entertained was immediately dashed by that 
enterprising lady. She even outdid Louise. “Oh, Benja- 
min,” she exclaimed at once, “to think of seeing the place 
where:the Blessed Mother actually put her foot! Why, I 
would go on my knees if I could, let alone in Mr. 
McHugh’s car!” 

“Well, you may have to—if McHugh’s car runs out of 
gas, as it probably will,” interjected her pessimistic 
husband. 

“Now, Benjamin,” she said in the deceptively soft tone 
that he had learned to identify with the firmness of bed 
rock, “won’t you please be serious?’ He gloomily re- 
flected that he was serious enough about not wishing to 
plunge into the wilds of Europe, of which he had already 
seen plenty, but he prudently withheld comment. ‘This 
is really the chance of a lifetime,” she went on. “Of 
course, Rome is sublime, but we’ve already seen a good 
bit of it. And now we can go to Lourdes! I’m sur- 
prised you don’t want to go, too.” 

“Well, I should like to see Lourdes also, of course,” 
he answered defensively; “only I don’t hanker for much 
more of this topsy-turvy existence. It’s bad enough to be 
in Europe at all, and now when we’ve finally found one 
decent hotel—” 

“Yes, I like that, Benjamin,” came her soft purr. 
“Whose idea was it to make this trip, anyhow? Of all 
places to bring Charles!” She broke into tinkling laugh- 
ter. “Why, there’s nothing but churches over here. If 
you wanted him to see the world, why didn’t you take him 
to Florida or California? Not that I mind! You know 
I always said I thought he had a vocation, and if he has, 
that’s that. Not but that I'll be very proud, also. But 
if he hasn’t, you surely picked about the best possible 
way in the world to give him one!” 

“All right, all right,” countered the badgered man 
feebly. “I know it’s a swell joke. But listen here—I’m 
not trying to take away the boy’s vocation. I merely want 
him to find out if he has one. You know how it is. Why, 
I had one myself when I was his age. You go to college 
and get to like the priests, and half the boys are going 
into the priesthood, and when the time comes to graduate 
you can’t think of anything (Continued on page 32) 





MARKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


I should like to think more about the possi- 
bility of giving my life to the work of the mis- 
sions. Please send me vocational literature. I 
understand this does not bind me in any way. 
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MARYKNOLLERS WHO ARE 


Is there one from your section of the country? 
Follow them all these days with your prayers. 


CALIFORNIA 

Fr. R. P. Quinn, 115 Lincoln Ave., Monterey Park, in China. 

Fr..R. B. Rhodes, 1342 Funston Ave., San Francisco, in China. 

Fr. M. H. O'Connell, 707 Douglas St., San Francisco, in China. 

Fr. M. L. Kent, of 661614 Delongpre, Hollywood, in Korea. 

Fr. W. T. Cummings, 34 Atalaya Ter., San Francisco, in Manila. 

Sr. Ann Mary Farrell, 631 Almond St., Long Beach. Hong Kong. 

Sr. Colette Rettie, 1725 Monterey Rd., So. Pasadena, in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Edward Diener, of go1 Glendale Ave., Glendale, in Hawaii. 

Sr. M: Frederica Hall, R.N., of 385 Hayes St., San Francisco, in 

the Philippine Islands. 

Margaret Marie Jung, of 925 Pacific St., San Francisco, in 

South China. 

Marilyn Earley, of 530 Irving St., San Francisco, in Hawaii. 

Mercedes Maria Martin, of 3624 Cerritos Ave., Long Beach, 

in Hawaii. 

Sr. Reginald Silva, 67 Mullen Ave., San Francisco, in Hong Kong. 

Sr. Rose Virginia Bone, 405 No. Palm Dr., Beverly Hills. Hawaii. 

Sr. Theophane Marie Casey, of 1248 Fanstan Ave., San Francisco, 
in Hawaii. 


Sr. 


Sr. 
Sr. 


CONNECTICUT 

Fr. C. J. Murphy, of 34 Locke St., Ansonia, in South China. 

Fr..E. A. McGurkin, of 24 Chatham St., Hartford, in Manchukuo. 

Fr. J. J. Walsh, of Thomson St., New Haven, in Manchukuo. 

Fr. L. W. Sweeney, of 108 Clark St., New Britain, in Korea. 

Fr. Wm. R. McCarthy, of Waterbury, in the Philippines. 

Fr. J. F. Smith, of 3 Van Zant St., East Norwalk, in South China. 

Fr. J. A. Sweeney, of 108 Clark St., New Britain, in South China. 

Fr. R. P. Kennelly, of Norwalk, in South China. 

Sr. Corita Herrgen, of 75 Garden St., Stamford, in Manchukuo. 

Sr. Incarnata Farrelly, of 66 Douglas St., E. Hartford, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Maura Shaun Prior, of 260 Salem St., Bridgeport, in the 
Philippine Islands. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Fr. P. J. Byrne, of Washington, D. C., in Japan. 


IDAHO 


Fr. Wm. A. Kaschmitter, of Cottonwood, in Peiping, China. 


ILLINOIS 

Fr. J. C. Troesch, 1000 S. Euclid St., Springfield, in Hong Kong. 

Fr. W. M. O’Brien, of 1328 W. 74th St., Chicago, in South China. 

Fr..H. C. Geselbracht, of 45 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, in 
Manchukuo. 


Korean Maryknollers are 
shepherded by Most Rev. 
William F. O’Shea, who was 
consecrated in Rome with 
eleven other bishops repre- 
senting mission lands. 
Bishop O’Shea is a native of 
New Jersey. There has been 
no word from his mission 
since the outbreak of the war. 





Fr. R. E. Sheridan, of 5334 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, in the 


Philippine Islands. 
M. Gregoria Fogarty, of 931 N. Lorel Ave., Chicago, in Korea. 


Sr. 

Sr. M. Henrietta Coppard, of Mount Prospect, in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Jean Dicks, of 6726 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, in 
Manchukuo. 

Sr. M. Luella Veile, of 1218 N. 24th St., Quincy, in South China 

Sr. Marguerite Martin, 8932 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Miriam Agnes Tibesar, of 1430 College Ave., Quincy, in thi 
Philippine Islands. 

Sr. M. St. Bernard Donnelly, of 714 Riverside Dr., Evansville, 7 
Hong Kong. 

Sr. M. St. Dominic Kelly, R.N., of 2921 N. 77th St., Elmwood 


Park, in South China. 


INDIANA 

Fr. R. W. Greene, of 4th and Main, Jasper, in South China. 

Fr. J. P. Bordenet, of goo S. 17th St., Indianapolis, in Korea. 

Fr. C. J. Witte, of Richmond, in Japan. 

Sr. M. Antonetta Wilgenbusch, of Sunman, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Celeste Rieman, 1330 Stophlet St., Fort Wayne, in Manila. 
Sr. Dorothy Walsh, 1111 N. Webster St., Kokomo, in Hong Kong. 


IOWA 
Fr. B. F. Meyer, of 1448 W. gth St., Davenport, in Hong Kong. 


Fr. B. Wieland, of Carroll, in Hong Kong. 

Fr. M. A. Churchill, of 425 gth St., S.E., Mason City, im China. 

Fr. L. I. Glass, of Cresco, in South China. 

Fr. V. W. Walsh, of Williams, in South China. 

Fr. L. J. Steinbach, of 1123 Roland Ave., Chariton, in Korea. 

Fr. H. M. Pospichal, of 1002 Clark St., Charles City, in Korea. 

Fr. A. J. Merfeld, of Dougherty, in Japan. 

Sr. M. Beatrice Meyer, of 1448 W. gth St., Davenport, in China. 

Sr. Miriam Thomas Thornton, of 1410 W. 4th St., Waterloo, in 
the Philippine Islands. 

Sr. Miriam Therese Lang, 2414 Windsor Ave., Dubuque. Hawaii. 

KANSAS 


Bro. Clement Hansan, of St. Mary’s, in Japan. 
Sr. M. Cordula Vonfeldt, of Victoria, in Hawaii. 
Sr. Rose Genevieve Koll, R.N., of Belpre, in Manila. 


KENTUCKY 
Fr. A. V. Fedders, 1006 Park Dr., Park Hills, Covington. China. 
Sr. M. de Lellis McKenna, of Lexington, in Manchukuo. 


MAINE 

Fr. A. A. Cloutier, of 32 River St., Lewiston, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Camillus Reynolds, R.N., Livermore Falls, in Hong Kong. 
Sr. M. Marcelline Grondin, of Sheridan, in South China. 


MARYLAND 

Fr. J. D. Moore, of Valley Rd., Cumberland, in South China. 

Bro. Francis Wempe, of Cumberland, in South China. 

Fr. L. W. Hewitt, of 241 New Hampshire Ave., Cumberland, 
Manchukuo. 

Fr. J. M. Coulehan, 531 Cumberland St., Cumberland, in Hawuii. 

Fr. J. L. Farnen, 3410 Bateman Ave., Baltimore, in China. 

Sr. Gloria Wagner, 3319 Elmley Ave., Baltimore, in Manchuk.wo, 

Sr. M. Justin Greenwood, of Lanham, in the Philippine Islands 


in 


MASSACHUSETTS 





Fr. A. J. Briggs, of 3 Islington St., Allston, in South China. 

Fr. E. F. Briggs, of 3 Islington St., Allston, in Japan. 

Fr. D. Chatigny, of Amesbury, in South China. 

Fr. J. A. McDonald, of 97 Lewis Rd., Belmont, in South China. 
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Fr. L. A. Conley, of 170 W. Concord St., 


Boston, in South China. 

Fr. M. R. Gaiero, of 27 Charles St., Boston, in South China. 

Fr. J. B. Callan, of 57 Davis Ave., West Newton, in South China. 

Fr. Leo J. Peloquin, of Brockton, in Korea. 

Fr. J. A. Hunt, of 11 Boylston Pl., Brookline, in Korea. 

Fr. D. V. Chisholm, of Florence St., Melrose, in Korea. 

Fr. S. B. Edmonds, 125 Hampshire St., Cambridge. South China. 

Fr. J. M. Reardon, of 401 Seaver St., Dorchester, in South China. 

Fr. John D. Gallagher, of Dorchester, in South China. 

Fr, J. W. Regan, of 149 Main St., Fairhaven, in Hong Kong. 

Fr. John E. Morris, of 231 Blackstone St., Fall River, in Japan. 

Fr. A. J. Paulhus, of 426 Robeson St., F all River, in South China. 

Fr. T. J. Plunkett, of 23 Bridge St., No. Easton, in Korea. 

Fr. T. J. Brack, of 1 Brigham Park, Fitchburg, in South China. 

Fr. B. T. Welch, of 59 South St., Fitchburg, in South China. 

Fr. T. S. Langley, of 15 Beaver Court, Framingham, in China. 

Fr. J. P. Lavin, of 575 Concord St., Framingham, in South China. 

Fr. Wm. P. Muleahy, of 25 Clarke St., Framingham, in China. 

Fr. J. M. Henry, of 158 South St., Jamaica Plain, in Manchukuo. 

Fr. J. W. Comber, 737 Riverside Dr., Lawrence, in Manchukuo. 

Most Rev. R. A. Lane, of 4 High Plain Rd., Andover, in 
Manchukuo. 

Fr. Wm. M. Mackesy, of 84 Bay View Ave., Lynn, in Japan. 

Fr. John A. Fisher, of 404 | Charles St., Maiden, in Manchukuo. 

Fr, J. E. Fitzgerald, of 32 Lawrence Rd., Medford, in China. 

Most Rev. F. A. Donaghy, of 159 Washington St., New Bedford, 

‘ in South China. 

Fr. E. E. Mailhot, of Aquidneck St., New Bedford, in Japan. 

Fr. J. J. Toomey, 326 Cottage St., New Bedford, in Hong Kong. 

Fr. A. C. Lacroix, of 11 Champney St., Brighton, in South China. 

Fr. J. W. Connors, of 162 Dawes Ave., Pittsfield, in Korea. 

Fr. P. F. Lynch, of 287 Gale Ave., Pittsfield, in South China. 

Bro. William Neary, of 48 Gordon St., Pittsfield, in Korea. 

Fr. T. A. Barry, of Roxbury, in Japan. 

Fr. P. A. Reilly, of 16 Devon St., Roxbury, in South China 

Fr. E. L. Ryan, of 4 Whitman St., Somerville, in Manchukuo. 

Fr. J. P. Tackney, 313 Washington St., Somerville. South China. 

Fr. A. J. Murphy, of Springfield, in Manchukuo. 

Fr. F. W. Keelan, of 26 Train St., Neponset, in Hong Kong. 

Fr. S. R. Gilbert, of 6 Upland Ave., Webster, in Manchukuo. 

Fr. J. G. Cosgrove, of 46 Auburn St., West Newton, in China. 

Fr. R. J. Cairns, of 64 Mulberry St., Worcester, in South China. 

Fr. J. J. Daly, of 7 Rockport Rd., Worcester, in Korea. 

Sr. Adrienne Mundy, 11 Lawrence St., Framingham, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Agnes Imelda Brennan, 219 Heath St., Jamaica Plain. Manila. 

Sr. Agnes Marie Roach, of 10 Brookings St., Medford, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Antonia Maria Guerrieri, M.D., of Stockbridge, in China. 

Sr. Assumpta Duffy, 864 Robeson St., Fall River. Philippines. 

Sr. Beata Mackie, 24 Church St., Pittsfield. Philippines. 

Sr. M. Benigna Foley, of 20 Magoun St., Cambridge, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Blanche Cronin, 137 Beaver St., Framingham, in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Caritas McCabe, 74 Jaques Ave., Worcester, in Manila. 

Sr. M. Cecile O'Neil, of 21 Chestnut St., Forge Village, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Cornelia Collins, of 16 Berwick Court, Everett, in China. 

Sr. de Chantal Galligan, 7 Bryant St., Taunton. Philippines. 

Sr. M. Eleanor Francis Andrews, R.N., of 5 Marion Rd., Belmont, 
in the Philippine Islands. ° 

Sr. M. Eugenia Gorman, of 182 Main St., Watertown, in Korea. 

Sr. M. Eva Burke, of 2594 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, in Manchukuo. 

Sr. M. Frances Teresa Hesse, of 121 W. Housatonic St., Pittsfield, 
in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Gemma Shea, of 72 Walter St., Roslindale, in Japan. 

Sr. Henrietta Marie Cunningham, of 38 Lindbergh Ave., West 
Newton, in Hong Kong. 

Sr. James Agnes Ryan, 130 Tyndale St., Roslindale, in Hawaii. 

Sr, Joanna O'Connell, 137 W. Canton St., Boston, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Marie Jogues Coffey, of 64 Bellvue Ave., Melrose, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Kevin Hayes, 112 Ruthford Ave., Charléstown, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Margaret Teresa Curran, 16 Warren St., W. Lynn, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Maria Thyne, R.N., of 1010 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, in 
Manchukuo. 


Sr. Maureen Mahoney, 109 Pennsylvania Ave., Somerville. Hawaii. 
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Most Rev. Raymond A. Lane is Vicar 
Apostolic of Maryknoll’s Manchukuo 
mission, with a personnel of some 
eighty missioners working under him. 
Bishop Lane is a native of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. Although no message 
has come through from Bishop Lane, 
we have reason to believe that he and 
all others are safe in that mission. 





Sr Marie Noel Shaughnessy, 236 Prospect St., Cambridge. Hawaii. 
Sr. M. Patricia Coughlin, of 60 Warren St., Arlington, in China. 
Sr. M. Peter Duggan, of 37 Kendall St., Brookline, in Manchukuo 
Sr. Regina Reardon, g Plain St., N. Abington, in Hong Kong. 
Sr. Gerard Gallagher, of Dorchester, in Manchukuo. 
Sr. Regis McKenna, 105 Moreland St., Somerville, in Hawaii. 
Sr. Rita Clare Comber, 22 Butler St., Lawrence, in Manchukuo. 
Sr. Rita Marie Regan, of 149 Main St., Fairhaven, in South China. 
Sr. M. Roberta King, of 3 Kingsley Terrace, Lynn, in Hawaii. 
Sr. Rose Benigna Hanan, of 20 Davis St., Holyoke, in Manchukuo, 
Sr. Rose Catherine Sullivan, of 42 Josephine Ave., W. Somerville, 
in the Philippine Islands. 
Sr. Rose Marie O’Callahan, g Leonard Ave., Cambridge. 
Sr. Rose Olive Skahan, 21 Fairview Ave., Belmont. 
Sr. Santa Maria Manning, of 10 Linnet St., 
Hong Kong. 
Sr. M. Tarcisius Doherty, of 36 Dow Ave., 
Sr. M. Teresita Driscoll, of 48 Atkinson St., Lawrence, in Hawaii. 
Sr. M. Una Murphy, of 384 School St., Watertown, in Manila. 
Sr. Veronica Marie Carney, of 43 Thurston St., Somerville, in 
Manchukuo. 
Sr. M. William Duffy, of 864 Robeson St., Fall River, in Korea. 


MICHIGAN 

Fr. D. L. Hessler, 452 E. Shadbolt St., Lake Orion. South China. 
Fr. J. J. Coffey, 16616 Muirland Ave., Detroit, in Manchukuo. 
Fr. E. R. Barron, 14 W. James St., River Rouge, in South China. 
Fr. R. D. Petipren, 11011 Wilshire Drive, Detroit, in Korea. 

Sr. M. Alphonsa Bergeron, Norway, in the Philippine Islands. 
Sr. M. Anastasia Rivard, Daggett, in Hawaii 

Sr. Celine Marie Werner, Fowler, in Manchukuo. 

Sr. M. Constance Wenzel, Sturgis, in the Philippine Islands. 

Sr. M. Famula Clements, 15799 Fairfield, Detroit, in Hong Kong. 
Sr. M. Gerald Britz, 147 Robertson St., Marine City, in Hawaii. 
Sr. M. Lucy Laduc, 1225 Pallister, Detroit, in the Philippines. 
Sr. M. Richard Wenzel, R.N., Sturgis, in South China 
Sr. Robert Marie King, 2034 N. Michig gan Ave., Saginaw. 
Sr. Rose Jude Sharon, Wilson, in the Philippine Islands. 
Sr. M. Siena Schnettler, 1406 Tuscola St., Saginaw, in Manila. 


Manila. 
Hong Kong. 
W. Roxbury, in 


Arlington, in Hawaii. 


Manila. 


MINNESOTA 

Fr. E. L. Krumpelmann, Ashland os Paul, in Hong Kong. 

Fr. R. H. Winkels, 1028 Argyle St., St. Paul, in Hong Kong. 

Fr. R. A. Gaspard, 4127 = airy ping S., Minneapolis, in 
South China. 

Fr. H. L. Craig, 3339 Irving Ave., N., Minneapolis, in Korea. 

Sr. M. Dolorosa Oberle, N. Mankato, in South China. 

Sr. Jean Theophane Steinbauer, 508 W. Bridge St., Owatonna, in 
South China. 

Sr. Joan Gaspard, 4127 Wentworth Ave., Minneapolis, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Maria Jose Cannon, 1145 Dayton Ave., St. Paul, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Marietta Lauer, 302 5th Ave., St. Paul, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Marion Cecilia Kuhl, St. Martin, in the Philippine Islands. 

Sr. M. Mildred Fritz, Newport, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Rose Matthew McCormick, Hokah, in the Philippine Islands. 

Sr. Rose Theophane Spencer, 15 7th Ave., N.E.,-Rochester, in 
Hawaii. 








MISSOURI 

Most Rev. A. J. Paschang, Martinsburg, in South China. 

Fr. E. V. Mueth, 1920 Nebraska Ave., St. Louis, in South China. 

Fr. O. A. Rauschenbach, 1332 Union Ave., St. Louis, in China. 

Sr. Amata Brachtesende, 2904 Bailey Ave., St. Louis. Hong Kong. 

Sr. M. Celestine Naes, 5040 Ruskin Ave., St. Louis, in Hawaii 

Sr. Isabelle Marie Jacobi, Martinsburg, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Joseph Marie Kane, Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis, in Hong 
Kong. 

Sr. M. Loyola Vollet, 4331 Linton Ave., St. Louis, in Korea 


Sr. Miriam Louise Kroeger, 781 Clark Ave., Jefferson City, in the 


Philippine Islands. 

Sr. M. Rose Victor Mersinger, 3139 Arsenal St., St. Louis, in 
South China. 

Sr. M. St. Lawrence Demanche, 6424 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, in 
Hawaii 

Sr. M. Theodora Koehler, 4974 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, in 
Hawaii. 


MONTANA 


Sr. Albert Vennemen, 925 So. Colorado St., Butte. South China, 


NEBRASKA 

Fr. J. H. Schrubbe, Roseland, in South China. 

Fr. R. C. Hohlfeld, 714 N. Bellevue Ave., Hastings, in Manchukuo. 
Sr. Agnes Virginia Higgins, Brounlee, in South China, 

Sr. M. Bridgettine Mills, R.N., Dixon, in the Philippine Islands. 
Sr. M. Christella Furey, 2909 Bristol St., Omaha, in Hong Kong. 
Sr. Ellen Mary Murphy, 2539 Cass St., Omaha, in Manchukuo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Fr. Wm. F. Pheur, 43 Church St., No. Walpole, in Manchukuo. 
Fr. T. N. Quirk, of 103 Willard St., Portsmouth, in Manchukuo. 
Sr. Camilla Chadwick, R.N., 22 Downing St., Concord, in Japan 
Sr. M. Ignatia McNally, of 5 Hancock St., Dover, in South China, 


NEW JERSEY 

Most Rev. Wm. F. O’Shea, Jersey City, in Korea. 

Fr. F. J. Mulligan, of 22 Cottage St., Jersey City., in Korea. 

Fr. T. J. Carey, of 331 N. end St., East Newark, in Korea. 

Bro. Joseph Donahue, of 55 Cottage St., Jersey City., in Korea. 

Bro. Marius Donnelly, of 210 Beech St., Arlington,'in Hawaii. 

Sr. Ancilla Marie Tansey, 165 Clifton Ave., Newark, in Manila. 

Sr. Andrew Smith, R.N., 22 Edgewood Rd., Linden, in Manila. 

Sr. Catherine Dillon, R.N., 63 Elm St., Montclair, in Manila. 

Sr. Maria del Rey Danforth, of 105 Delavan Ave., Margate, in 
the Philippine Islands 


Most Rev. Francis X. Ford, a native of 
Brooklyn, New York, is Vicar of the 
Kaying district in South China. His 
group of missioners, and also those 
under Bishop Donaghy of Wuchow, 
and Monsignor Romaniello, of Kweilin, 
are safe and busy in relief work 
among the millions of people in those 
three South China territories. 


Sr. M. Elenita Barry, of 801 Murray St., Elizabeth, in Korea. 


Sr. Marian Cunningham, 518 Columbus Rd., Burlington. Hawaii. 


Sr. Moira Riehl, of 932 Savage St., N. Bergen, in South China. 
Sr. M. Patrice Cadden, of 184 Davis Ave., Arlington, in Hawaii. 


Sr. Rose of Lima Robinson, 668 Jersey Ave., Jersey City. Korea. 


NEW YORK 

Fr. M. A. Feeney, of 292 Elk St., Albany, in South China. 
Fr. N. P. Batt, of Lancaster, in Manchukuo, 

Fr. E. J. Halloran, of 214 N. Park Ave., Buffalo, in Hawaii. 
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Fr. S. T. Ziemba, of 304 Fulton St., Buffalo, in Manchukuo, 

Fr. P_ J. Duchesne, of 1 Carlton Ave., Cohoes, in South China. 

Fr. R. F. White, of 477 S. Main St., Geneva, in Korea. 

Fr P. H. Cleary, of 788 Aruelt Blvd., Rochester, in Korea 

Fr. H. J. Madigan, of Melrose, in South China, 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Romaniello, of 170 Fourth St., New 
Rochelle, in South China. 

Fr. G. J. Coxen, of 1945 Clinton Ave., Bronx, in Korea. 

Fr. P. M. Dunne, of 46-84 Utopia Parkway, Flushing, in Korea. 

Fr. J. R. Hughes, of 2208 Gunther Ave., Bronx, in Manila. 

Fr. J. P. McCormack, of New York City, in Manchukuo. 

Fr. F. G. Murphy, of 3425 Knox Place, Bronx, in South China 

Fr. T. F. Nolan, of 3543 Decatur Ave., Bronx, in Korea. 

Fr. J. R. O'Donnell, 2840 Sedgwick Ave., Bronx, in Manchukuo. 

Fr. D. J. Slattery, of 814 E. 169th St., Bronx, in South China. 

Fr. J. J. Tierney, 542 W. 112th St., New York City, in China. 

Fr. H. D. Trube, of 688 E. 220 St., Bronx, in South China. 

Fr. G. M. Carroll, of City Island, New York City, in Korea 

Fr. R. L. Hanrahan, of 261 E. Kingsbridge Rd., New York City, 
in South China. 

Fr. A. J. Dennis, of 28 South St., West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, in South China. 

Fr. T. J. Bauer, of 58-17 Ggth Ave., Ridgewood, in South China. 

Bro. Benedict Barry, of 732 55th St., Brooklyn, in Manchukuo, 

Fr. Wm. R. Booth, of Fairfield, Huntington, L. I., in Korea. 

Fr. W. J. Borer, of 1745 E. 17th St., Brooklyn, in Korea. 

Fr. P. J. Duffy, of 137 Prospect Park, Brooklyn, in Korea. 

Fr. John J. Elwood, of 1407 Ave. N., Brooklyn, in South China. 

Most Rey. Francis X. Ford, of 462 8th St., Brooklyn, in China. 

Fr. A. W. Harding, of 275 E. 38th St., Brooklyn, in Korea. 

Fr. D. F. Lenahan, of 457 17th St., Brooklyn, in Korea. 

Fr. P. F. Malone, of 425 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, in South China. 

Pr. MJ. McKillop, of g26 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, in Japan. 

Fr. J. V. Pardy, of 122 Hale Ave., Brooklyn, in Korea. 


Fr. John F. Smith, of 222 Autumn Ave., Brooklyn, in China. 
Fr. J. E. Van den Bogaard, of 758 48th St., Brooklyn, in China. 


Fr. H. V. Elliott, of 41-53 Judge St., Elmhurst, L. I., in China. 
Fr. J. M. McLoughlin, 8836 43 Ave., Elmhurst, L. L., in China. 
Fr. Wm. F. Kupfer, of 41-08 169th St., Flushing, L. [., in China. 
Fr. J. T. Joyce, 84-09 Talbot St., Kew Gardens, in South China. 
Fr. Wm. P. North, of 8724 111th St., Richmond Hill, in China. 
Fr. E. J. Manning, of 104-55 89th Ave., Richmond Hill, in 
Manchukuo. 
Fr. E. A. Koechel, of Villa Maria, Water Mill, L. I., in Japan. 
Fr G. H. Flick, of 104 W. Schuyler St., Oswego, in Manchukuo. 
Fr. I. J. Daley, of 20 So. Ninth St., New Hyde Park, L. I., in the 
Philippine Islands. 
Fr. A. F. Dempsey, of 424 Ringgold St., Peekskill, in South China. 
Fr. C. P. Hilbert, of 146 Normandy Ave., Rochester, in China. 
Fr. G. D. Haggerty, of 8 West St., St. Johnsville, in Manchukuo. 
Fr. L. M. Madison, of Teall Ave., Syracuse, in South China. 
‘r, Wm. F. Murphy, of 103 Russell Place, Syracuse, in Japan. 
fr. E. C. Youker, of 110 E. Ostrander Ave., Syracuse, in China. 
‘r. J. V. Gibbons, of 523 W. 156th St., New York City, in Korea. 
. Marie Aimee Ryan, of Glenwood Landing, Glen Cove., L. I. 
in the Philippine Islands. 
Sr. M. Alicia Shader, of 104 Saratoga Ave., Cohoes, in Hawaii. 
r. Andrew Marie McIver, of 146-15 115th Ave., Jamaica, L. I.,, 
in Hawaii. 
Sr. Aquinata Brennan, of 2963 Ave. T., Brooklyn, in Manila. 

. M. Bernardine Heaney, of 129-51 134th St., So. Ozone Park, 

L.L., in Hawaii. 

. Bertrand Whitney, 59-32 41st Ave., Woodside, L. I. Hawaii. 

. M. Brigida Keily, of 456 Secatogne Ave., Farmingdale, L. 1., 

in the Philippine Islands. 

. Callista Gillespie, 2 Drake St., Malverne, L. I., in Hawaii. 
sr. M. Clement Quinn, of 438 62nd St., Brooklyn, in Hong Kong. 
sr. M. Colombiere Bradley, of 471 61st St., Brooklyn, in China 

. Dolorita Heaney, 129-51 134th St., So. Ozone Park, L. I. Japan. 
sr. M. Dominic Guidera, of Hennessey Rd., Jamaica Estates, L. 1., 

in Manchukuo. 
Sr. M. Felicita Clarke, of 199 Sherman Ave., New York City, in 
Hawaii. 
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) sr. M. Fidelis Dorsch, of g234 172nd St., Jamaica, L. I., in the 
ina. Philippine Islands. 
Sr. M. Francis Davis, of 483 Hancock St., Brooklyn, in China. 
sr. M. Francis de Sales Marsland, R.N., of 375 76th St., Brooklyn, 
in Hawaii. 
sr. Gabriel Marie Devlin, of 114-32 134th St., So. Ozone Park, 
L. I., in South China. 
Sr. M Gonzaga Rizzardi, of 322 Washington Ave., New Rochelle, 
‘orea. in Hong “Kong. 
Sr. Helen Marie Scully, of 37-52 74th St., Jackson Heights, L. I 
in Hawaii. 
hina Sr. M. Hildegarde Ryan, of Rosiere, in Hawaii. 
Sr. M. Hyacinth Kunkel, of 3120 84th St., Jackson Heights, L. I., 
hukuo. in the Philippine Islands. 
nd. Sr. Isabel Garvey, R.N., 1173 Seneca St., Buffalo, in Manila. 
ina. Sr. Marie Ryan, of 1026 Ogden Ave., Bronx, in China. 
. Sr. Julia Hannigan, of 114 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, in 
. pe China. 
k City, Sr. M. Liguori Quinlan, of 114 Essex St., Brooklyn, in Hong 
‘ Kong. 
en Sr. M. Luke Logue, of 649 E. g29th St., New York City, in 
Manchukuo. 
China. Sr. M. Madeleine Sophie Karlon, of 671 W. 193rd St., New York 
kuo. City, in South China. 
a. Sr. M. Magdalena Urlacher, R.N., of 53 Rialto St., Rochester, in 
South China. ' 
Sr. Maura Bernadette O’Connor, of 75-08 183rd St., Flushing, 
‘hina. L. I., in the Philippine Islands. 
hina. Sr M. Mercedes Cusack, R.N., of 62-74 60th Place, Brooklyn, in 
Manchukuo. 
Sr. Miriam Carmel Lechthaler, of 43-14 Auburndale Lane, 
ution Flushing, L. I., in South China. 
‘ Sr. Miriam David Donovan, of 1514 Parker St., Auburn, in 
pam. Hawaii. 
Sr. Miriam de Lourdes Fahey, of 22 Bridge St., Tarrytown, in 
na. Hawait. 
hina. Sr. M. Redempta Coffey, R.N., of 35 Haskell Ave., Glen Falls, in 
hina. the Philippine Islands. 
hina. Sr. Maria Regis Murphy, of 605 W. 187th St., New York City, in 
China. Hong Kong. 
China. Sr. M. Rose Leifels, of 1526 Becker St., Schenectady, in Hong 
Zhina. Kong. : 
u Sr. M. Rose Agnes Duross, of 2850 Marion Ave., Bronx, N. Y., in 
. Hawaii. 
pan. Sr. M. Stanislaus Cannon, of 221 Beach 119th St., Rockaway 
hukuo. Park, L. I., in Hawaii. 
in the Sr. Stella Marie Flagg, of 87 Alta Ave., Yonkers, in Manchukuo. 
Sr. M. Trinita Logue, of 649 E. 229th St., New York City, in the 
China. Philippine Islands. 
na. Sr. Virginia Therese Johnson, of 257 Gist St., Brooklyn, in 
hukuo. Hawaii. 
a. Sr. Xavier Marie Shalvey, of 8755 114th St., Richmond Hill, L. [., 
pan. in Manchukuo. 
hina. 
orea, 
ALS BE onto 


Fr. R. H. Siebert, of 101 W. Center St., Akron, in Hong Kong. 


vaii. Bro. Lawrence Bowers, of 1166 Sylvania Rd., Cleveland Hts., 
pa. 1, Cleveland, in Hong Kong. 

Bro. Thaddeus Revers, of 227 So. Main, Oberlin, in Hong Kong. 
ila. Fr. W. D. Brennan, of 760 Summit Ave., Cincinnati, in Hong 
Park, Kong. 

Fr. Leo J. Walter, of Cincinnati, in Hong Kong. 

Hawaii. Fr. C. F. Burns, of 637 Starr Ave., Toledo, in South China. 

oy Oe Fr, John J. Mihelko, of 12006 Gay Ave., Cleveland, in South 
China. 

vaii. Fr. R. R. Sprinkle, of g04 Front St., Franklin, in South China. 

x Kong. Fr. L. H. Hater, of 4129 Jamestown Ave., Cincinnati, in South 

China China. 

Japan. . J. J. Rottner, of 3129 Celeron Ave., Cincinnati, in 

7s. Eng Manchukuo. 

Fr. J. H. Cappell, of 4525 Floral Ave., Norwood, in Korea. 
ty, in Fr. C. J. Kramar, of 25 N. Lakeview Ave., Youngstown, in Korea. 


Fr, G. L. Krock, of 3448 Berea Rd., Cleveland, in South China. 
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Sr. Mary Carolyn Puls, of 3938 So. Clerose Circle, Cincinnati, in 
Manchukuo. 

Sr. David Marie Scanlon, of 1723 Bella Vista Ave., Cincinnati, in 
the Philippine Islands. 

Sr. Grace Marian Martel, of West grd and St. Clair, Cleveland, 
in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Jude Babione, of 601 Hayes Ave., Fremont, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Marie Juliette Putheff, of 50 LaBelle St., Dayton, in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Lelia Makra, of 3211 W. 46th St., Cleveland, in 
Manchukuo. F 

Sr. M. Paulita Hoffman, of 2965 Deckebach Ave., Cincinnati, in 


South China. 


The second Maryknoller to be Vicar 
Apostolic of Kongmoon, South China, 
Bishop Adolph J. Paschang, of Martins- 
burg, Missouri, heads some 90 Mary- 
knoll missioners in his district. A re- 
cent report tells us that the Bishop, 
two priests, and two Sisters were es- 
corted to safety in the city of Macao. 


Marion, in Manchukuo. 
Cleveland, in Hawaii. 


Sr. M. Rachel Jackson, of 143 Hill St., 
Sr. Rose Miriam Dagg, of 859 E 140th St., 


OKLAHOMA 

Sr. M. Cleophas Fegel, of Wellston, in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Jeanette Nishimuta, of Cushing, Oklahoma City, in 
Hawaii. 

M. Scholastica Schafers, of 415 E. Oak, Cushing, in the 
Philippine Islands. 


Sr. 


OREGON 

Sr. M. Herman Joseph Stitz, of 570 N. 14th St., Salem, in Korea. 

Sr. Miriam Joseph Miller, of 1826 S. E. 47 Ave., Portland, in 
Hawaii. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fr. Wm. J. Downs, of 228 E. 11th St., Erie, in Hong Kong. 

Fr. J. E. McLaughlin, of 3029 W. 10th St., Chester, in South 
China. 

Fr. F. T. Donnelly, of 310 Lansdowne Ave., Lansdowne, in South 
China. 

Fr. P. J. Donnelly, of gro Lansdowne Ave., Lansdowne, in South 
China. 
a ¥% F. Lenahan, of Mahony Plane, in Manchukuo. 

F. J. Daubert, of 1513 Womrath St., Philadelphia, in South 


China. 

Fr. John J. Driscoll, of 412 Lindley Ave., Philadelphia, in South 
China. 

Fr. M. J. Duffy, of 1364 Gillingham St., Frankford, Philadelphia, 


in Hawaii. 

Fr. G. V.. Hirst:.. of 
in South China. 

Fr. J. Ryan Hughes, of 6037 Overbrook Ave., 

Hawaii. 

Michael Hogan, of 1637 

Kong. 

Fr. J. P. McGinn, of 3731 N Marshall St., 
China. 

Fr. J. J. O'Donnell, of 1531 S. Vodzes St., 
China. 

Fr. T. A. O'Melia, of 1110 70 Ave., Oak Lane, Philadelphia, 
Hong Kong. 

Fr. John W. Teat, of 4332 Penn St., 
South China. 

Fr. C. F. Wolotkiewicz, of #26 Indiana Ave., Glassport, in South 
China. 

Fr. J. E. Early, of 823 N. Bromley Ave., Scranton, in Manchukuo, 

(Continued on page 20) 


1502 Womrath St., Frankford, Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia, in 


Bro, Ritner St., Philadelphia, in Hong 
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THE FIELD AFAR 


TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD 


WHAT THEY ARE MISSING 

That those who do not possess the Catholic Faith 
should fail to understand the necessity of spreading it 
among the people of the world is not surprising. No one 
desires the unknown. What is surprising is to find that 
we Catholics view the unhappy condition of the people 
with similar equanimity. The spectacle of countless mil- 
lions passing their lives in total ignorance of our Faith 
seems to disturb us little. We know their need, and well 
we know the answer. Yet we do little about it. And 
the world wags on. 

To realize how necessary it is to put other people in 
possession of the Faith, consider how necessary it is for 
us not to be deprived of it. Have we ever stopped to 
visualize the full effects of that divine possession in our 
own lives? We have experienced those effects, but have 
we remembered them? We have felt the consolations of 
religion, but have we reflected on what it would mean 
not to feel them? Perhaps we lack the imagination to 
enumerate and assess the marvelous benefits of the religion 
that means so much to us. We tend to take it for 
granted, like the vital air we breathe. Its very presence 
seems to have spoiled us. If so, let us give’ a thought 
to its absence. 

Did it make any difference to you that every detail of 
your life was presided over by a divine guidance, every joy 
doubled by a divine blessing, every sorrow assuaged by 
a divine consolation? Do you recall how all your mis- 
takes were condoned by the merciful forgiveness of the 
penitential tribunal, and how all your struggles and trials 
were supported by the strengthening grace that came to 
you in the heavenly Banquet? Did it help you any to 
know that your children were blessed in their very cradles 
by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in their hearts 
through their baptism, and that they grew up secure in 
the fatherly protection of God, in the strengthening love 
of His Son, in the solicitous care of His Mother? Did it 
enrich your life any to see them enrich theirs by babbling 
their first little confessions, by uniting their own innocent 
hearts with the Sacred Heart of the Savior of the world 
on the happiest of days when they made their first Holy 
Communion? And, coming to the end of life, did you 
not find that you still had the answers? Do you remem- 


Founded in 1904 by Ecclesiastical Authority. 


ALL THINGS 


Published Monthly. 


WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


ber the occasion when someone near and dear was parted 
from you, and how consoling it was to say the last goodby 
before the altar? Was it your father or your mother? 
And did it mean nothing when God Himself became 
present at the solemn moment of the Mass, very much as 
if He had come down in person to conduct your loved one 
to heaven? ‘These are the things that counted in your 
life. And they are the very things that are lacking in 
millions of other lives. 

If you would miss these things from your own life, 
do you not suppose that their absence from the lives of 
your brothers and sisters scattered all over the world is 
the greatest of all deprivations? You want to help them, 
but do you know how? You would not see them starve, 
if you had bread to give them. And if you found them in 
some other serious material need, you would sentimental- 
ize over them all day long. Yet they have a graver need 
that you are overlooking. You want to put money in 
their pockets, when you could put heaven in their hearts. 
Both are good, but one is better. They need your Faith. 


IDEALISTS 

A very talented architect was visiting Rome for the 
first time. He walked into the Sistine Chapel, took one 
look at Michelangelo’s glorious ceiling, and was struck 
speechless for ten minutes. In his power of appreciation, 
he had the soul of an artist. A Jewish tentmaker saw a 
vision on the road to Damascus, apprehended in one blind- 
ing glance the meaning of the universe, and was struck 
sightless for three years. Then he went forth to share 
the vision with men. It was a vision of a Person in whom 
heaven and earth met, and through whom they explained 
each other. It was a vision of the reconciliation of two 
worlds through One who belonged to both, for this Per- 
son was as a son in His Father’s house, and yet He was 
also the first-born among many brethren, becoming “in all 
things like His brethren except sin,” in order that His 
brethren might become in all things like Him in spite of 
sin. It was a vision and it was an ideal, for it meant 
both hope and fulfillment, and it presaged a world both 
explained and redeemed. The vision was Christ, and the 
ideal was the reign of Christ in the hearts of men. And 
the man who wanted to share both the vision and the 
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ideal with men was Saint Paul. In his powers of spiritual 
vision, he had the soul of a missioner. 

To see the ideal, to embrace the ideal, to share the ideal, 
is characteristic of the missioner. All Christians partly 
understand the mission of Christ, but they apply it to their 


some place where the ideal exists. That place is heaven. 
And this idealism is the link between heaven and earth 
that God uses in His plan to keep the two worlds close 
together, uniting them in the hearts of those who belong 
to both. So we have a child of this world animated by an 


own lives in different ways. 
Some put His cross on their altars 


others live Christ. 
and bow before it, 
while others put His 
cross on their backs 
and carry it. The 
missioner is an ideal- 
ist. He will go the 
whole way, and give 
all, in order to repro- 
duce the mission of 
Christ, and thus 
squander his life for 
his supreme ideal. ‘He 
does humanly what 
Christ did divinely. 
He does in his meas- 
ure what Christ did 
without measure. And 
therefore, as Christ 
went the divine lim- 
it in ministering to 
the needs of men, so 
he goes his human 
limit in the same 
heavenly cause. 

This idealism is in 
an especial manner 
the birthright of 
youth, and as such 
it is one of God’s 
greatest natural as- 
sets in the world 
which He created. 
It is an asset that 
He counts on heavily 


in order to get His work done in the world. He 
is going to turn over the destiny of that world to 


Some believe Christ, while 


OUR MISSIONERS IN THE PACIFIC REGIONS 


“Catholic missioners from the United States in Hawaii and 
the Western Pacific number 1400 priests, Brothers, and Sisters. 
Of these, 463 are members of the two American societies for 
which I speak, the Maryknoll Fathers and Brothers and the 
Maryknoll Sisters. Circumstances have required that I pass the 
greater part of this year in Japan, Hong Kong, and the Philip- 
pines, and, while the present situation is grave, I believe no 
serious danger to life faces these representatives of the Church 
unless they find themselves in the actual fighting zones. 

“Indeed, the Maryknoll priests and Sisters in the missions 
of China, who number 179, have already faced more critical 
moments in the past few years than anything we anticipate 
from the present unfortunate development. 

“We have 131 Maryknollers in the Japanese Empire, who are 
following the Catholic missionary tradition of staying at their 
posts. We have reason to believe that the authorities in these 
regions will accord them every humane treatment that is com- 
patible with their presence in a country with which our nation 
is at war. 

“In a situation wherein our young soldiers and sailors are 
called upon to risk their lives in the performance of their duty 
to the nation, it goes without saying that our missioners are pre- 
pared to face the lesser dangers incidental to civilians in the dis- 
turbed areas, in order to labor for the cause of God and the 
people.” 

YXJAMES E. WALSH 
Superior General of Maryknoll 


ideal of the next world; a man who cannot see fifty feet 
ahead as he walks along the earth and yet whose vision 


penetrates the skies; 
a creature who dwells 
on earth but keeps 
his heart’s home in 
heaven. This is ideal- 
ism, and God who 
created it wants to 
use it in His divine 
plan for the good of 
the world. 

Young people want 
a cause to live for and 
to die for. We have 
seen school children 
in China, boys and 
girls in their teens, 
go to their execution 
as Communists with 
smiles on their faces 
and songs on their 
lips. What was in 
their hearts? The 
smile was for patriot- 
ism and the sorig was 
for communism, and 
they appeared willing 
and glad to die for 
both. Yet as a matter 
of fact, they died for 
neither. As for com- 
munism, they did not 
even know what it 
was. As for patriot- 
ism, they did not 


have the slightest notion that their sacrifice would advance 
the interests of their country one particle. 


What they 





the young generation that is growing up to assume even- 
tual charge of it, so He prepares them for His trust. 
And one of the most important items in their preparation 
is that divine spark of aspiration to the highest things, 
which He puts into their hearts when they first come into 
the world formed by His hands. We find this quality in 
our young people, and we call it idealism. It is the mark 
of their own divine origin, a proof that they came from 
God and are going back to God, an indication that their 
real home must be in some place other than this world, 


really died for was idealism. We have seen young Chi- 
nese students strip themselves to the waist and charge 
machine-gun batteries in the face of certain death, merely 
as a protest against conditions in their country that needed 
rectification. This again was idealism. These students 
had no hope of attaining their objective, but nevertheless 
they saw their path clearly: it was to give their lives even 
at the cost of complete futility, in order to adhere to their 
ideal. These young idealists were missioners in all essen- 
tials. For a missioner is merely an idealist who stays young. 
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Fron the mighty portals of St. Peter’s in Rome to the lowliest 
_thatch-roofed chapel in farthest Africa, all through the world—in 
every land, in every clime—a Catholic church or chapel may be 
found. Not only in those regions where civilization has perfected 
an architecture of its own, but from the frozen North to the torrid 
South, from Occident to Orient, the Catholic, Universal Church 
has raised its cross to the skies. 

“In many respects,” says Reverend Doctor John A. O’Brien, 
“the propagation of the Catholic religion, which is historical Chris- 
tianity, was a miracle more marvelous and wonderful than the 
raising of the dead to life. For the latter affected but a single 
person, while the former operated in millions of souls. From what- 
ever angle the great drama be viewed, the student of history, with 
an eye single to the facts and with a vision unjaundiced by prejudice, 
is compelled to cry out: This religion must be born not of man, but 
of God. For it has triumphed where, according to all the laws of 
history, it should have failed. It bears upon its brow the indelible 
imprint of the Divine, and in the moving drama of its birth and 
propagation there is evidenced to all men, as clear as the sun in the 
noonday heavens, the guiding finger of the Most High. According 
to every human calculation, the Church of the Crucified Christ 
should have gone down in the most ignominious of failures. I's 
conquests of the world, in spite of the lack of nearly every means 
needed to attain that end, stamps it with the mark of Divinity,” 
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in Every Land 


The temples of idols 
yield their place to the one 
‘True God; the gospel of 
peace brings sunshine into 
the lives of men who had 
known but the darkness of 
death; churches and schools 
and charitable institutions 
arise everywhere, as so 
many manifestations of the 
Spirit of God which has 
gone forth, generation after 
generation, to renew for- 
ever the face of the earth. 
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On page 16, reading from top to 
bottom, are churches in Manila, 
India, and the old Mission of 
San Juan Bautista, California. 
On this page, reading from top 
to bottom, are churches in Kong- 
moon (South China), Borneo, 
Manchukuo, Africa, and Japan. 
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Sister Rose of Lima Robinson of Jersey City. N. J., a regis- 
tered pharmacist, was missioned to Chosen (Korea) in 1933. 
In addition to her medical and catechetical work in the 
city of Shingishu, she has directed a native choir of some 
fifty voices, famous for its masterly rendering of Gregorian 
chant. Visitors trained in liturgical music have pronounced 
the tones of these Korean singers more suited to its per- 
fect rendering than are those of Europeans or Americans. 


repair, but souls to save. 


ovean KaTea 


Sy Sister ROSE OF LIMA 


eyes each morning at Mass. 
each with box on back, catechism in hand. Simon has been seeking not only soles to 





ane strange sounds have greeted my ears during eight years in Korea. Never 
have I been so startled, however, as I was when one Sunday, at the beginning of the 
girls’ Sunday School class, I asked a new pupil her name. 

“Kay Kah-tch-ree-nah,’ was what I heard, pronounced with a lilt that reminded 
me of evenings around the piano back home in New Jersey, when we sang “O 
Katerina!” With the words of the old song running through my head, I knew I 
could never keep a straight face, if I tried to call the child by that name. So I said to 
her, “In my country we would call you ‘Katie.’ Do you mind if we call you that 
here?” She smiled her assent, and from that day te this she has been our “Korean Katie.” 

Homely, unkempt, undernourished, almost in tatters, she was that-first day. But 


her smile beamed in sweet innocence. We learned that 
Katie was the eldest of three children of:a poor Korean 
widow. ‘They were newcomers to Shingishu. Her fa- 
ther had received baptism just before he died. After 
his death her mother had studied the doctrine, and they 
had all been baptized. Now Katie was old enough to 
study for First Communion. Her mother, however, 
had to “scratch hard for a living.” Katie had never 


been to school. How could she study “out of the book,” as the other girls did? This 
was solved by putting her in our little mission school. She began .to tidy herself up 
mi a bit, and soon she came to school as spick and span as any of the rest. 

£, / All was going smoothly, when suddenly we learned that Kay Sara, Katie’s mother, 
was to be married to a shoemaker who was not a Christian. Sara was a devoted 
Catholic with a glorious gift of faith, When we explained to her the Church’s attitude 
on mixed marriages, she made known to her husband-to-be the need of: a dispensation. 
He had never heard of such a thing! He was furious and up in arms about the whole 
affair. He decided, however, to look into the matter. Bristling with.indignation, he 
made his way to the rectory. 
greetings, the purpose of his call. The pastor listened patiently until-the visitor had 
finished his story. Then he began to explain slowly and calmly the teaching of the 
Church. His feelings soothed by the priest’s kindly voice and gentlé' manner, Mun 
soon found himself listening with awed attention to the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul and the promise of eternal happiness. ‘The seed fell on good ground. Be- 
fore long Mun was baptized, taking the name of Simon. On the Feast of the Holy 
Family, Simon and Sara were married. 

Shoemakers here, like bootblacks at home, ply their trade in the streets, each carry- 
doe ing, strapped to his back, a box containing his tools and stock of leather. Thus 
equipped, Simon may be seen any day along the streets of Shingishu. His first visit 
each morning is to the church, the whole family attending daily Mass. Their faith 
is truly edifying. Recently there has been a new development: Simon has turned 
apostle. Stranger than the sound of Katie’s name is the sight that now greets our 


Obviously vexed, he blurted out, after an exchange of 


All in a row kneel Simon and three other shoemakers, 
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When, early in December, the war clouds gathering in 
the Far East broke, many of our Sisters were to be found 
in the besieged cities. Parental and friendly anxiety was 
allayed by this letter from Mother Mary Joseph: 


“Tt is not difficult for me to imagine how distressed 
you are by the tragic turn of events we have witnessed 
in the past few days. We are all shocked and shall be 
‘anxious until we hear some definite news of our priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters who are in the troubled territories. 

“While we know that there must be some danger at- 
tached to any alien in a foreign country, we believe that 
God and our Blessed Lady will watch over our Mary- 
knoll family and preserve them. ‘This is the only con- 
solation which we have ourselves at this moment or can 
give to you. You may be sure that, if any message comes 
through to us, we will share it with you, and if you do 
not hear from us, you will know that there is nothing 
more than what we are all getting over the radio. 

“Bishop Walsh has just returned from the Orient and 
he found the Sisters, wherever he saw them, in excellent 
spirits and in good health. Not one of them wished to 
return. Rather did they look upon running away from 
the flocks entrusted to their care as religious, as an act of 
desertion quite incompatible with their vocation. ‘They 
love the people for whom they are working, whether they 
are Chinese or Japanese or Filipino, and are ready to 
accept whatever God sends to them. This is a spirit I 
know you will rejoice in as much as I do. It removes 
from us a sense of fear that they are unhappy or where 
they would not, be, a thought that is comforting to us all. 

“It is quite likely that, as aliens, some will be segre- 
gated and kept under surveillance, but this in itself is 
good, as they are then not exposed to the actions of irre- 
sponsible groups. Those who are in our own territories, 
while they may be exposed to the danger of attack, will 
be amply protected and watched over, and we ought not 
have any undue fear for them at this time. 

“You know that I feel deeply for you, and I am sure 
that you are conscious of my anxiety and my sense of re- 
sponsibility for the well-being of all those whom God 
has entrusted to my special care. Therefore, let us pray 
for one another and be at peace, fortified by faith and a 
happy trust in the ever-present Providence of God.” 


Faithfully in Christ, 
MorTHer Mary JosePu 
Mother General 
& 


In Manila the entire staff of St. Paul’s Hospital has 
been commandeered by the Government. Among the 


seventeen Maryknoll Sisters stationed there are a pharma- 
cist, a laboratory technician, and eleven registered nurses. 
In Hong Kong all the Sisters were enrolled in the Red 


A WORD OF ASSURANCE 
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Cross and assigned to definite hospital posts in case of 
attack. Among them are a physician and a registered 
nurse. All the others have, within the past two years, 
taken courses in defense nursing for such an emergency. 
* 
WHEN THE WAR ENDS 


America will need to lead the world in mission work. 
How many American Sisters will be ready? 
Pray God to send laborers now 
to prepare for the future great harvest. 
Meantime help support the Motherhouse reserve forces. 


One dollar supports a Sister one day. 


Address: Mother Mary Joseph, Maryknoll, N. Y. 








































Korean girls are as adept in playing the piano as in singing 




















MARYKNOLL MISSIONERS (Continued from page 13) 


Fr. J. J. Sullivan, 430 Monroe Ave., Scranton, in Manchukuo. 
Fr. F. E. Mullen, of 22 Winter St., Pittston, in Manchukuo. 
Fr. Leon A. Harter, of 646 Clay Ave., Scranton, in Korea. 


Fr. J. M. Gilloegly, of 841 Taylor Ave., Scranton, in South China. 


Fr. A. J. Rechsteiner, of Williamsport, in South China. 


Sr. M. Alma Erhard, of 2015 N. Washington Ave., Scranton, in 


Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Antoinette Geist, of 111 Howard St., Millvale, in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Sr. M. Augusta Hock, R.N., Meadville, in South China. 


Sr. Catherine Marie Hart, of 811 Pembroke Ave., E. Lansdowne, 


in Hawaii. 


Sr. M. Colman Coleman, of 285 Parrish St., Wilkes-Barre, in the 


Philippine Islands. 

Sr. M. Concepta Benicker, of 2214 No. Hancock St., W., 
Philadelphia, in Korea. 

Sr. M. Consuelo Leiendecker, of 1711 Cowley Ave., Pittsburgh, 
in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Daniel Young, of 419 Brown Ave., 
Butler, in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Elizabeth Ann Altman, R.N., of 
339 Concord Ave., Greensburg, in 
Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Francis Regis McAnany, of 4942 
Ogden St., Philadelphia, in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Gabriella Mulherin, of 145 So. 
Sumner Ave., Scranton, in Korea. 

Sr. M. Georgia Schmitt, of Milford, Pike 
Co., in the Philippine Islands. 

Sr. M. Godfrey Fuhr, of 227 S. Millvale 
Ave., Pittsburgh, in Korea. 

Sr. M. Grace Koch, of 4215 N. Ninth St., 
Philadelphia, in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Imelda Sheridan, of Keyser Ave., 
Scranton, in South China. 

Sr. M. Majella Beck, of 1450 N. 
Lawrence St., Philadelphia, in 
Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Marcella Haggerty, of 542 
Maplewood Ave., Ambridge, in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Sr. Monica Marie Boyle, R.N., of 
Schaeffers Hill, Pottsville, in South 
China. 

Sr. Patricia Marie Callan, of 5940 

Springfield Ave., Philadelphia, in 

the Philippine Islands. 

M. Paul McKenna, of 215 S. 16th St., 

Reading, in Hong Kong. 

Sr. M. Rosalia Kettl, of 107 Crawford 
Ave., Altoona, in South China 

Sr. M. Xaveria Wittman, of 750 E. 25th 
St., Erie, in Hawaii. 


Sr. 


= 


RHODE ISLAND 
Fr. F J. O'Neill, of 17 Davis St., Valley Falls, in South China. 
Fr. J. F. Donovan, of 27 Webster St., Newport, in South China. 





Fr. J. F. O'Day, of 242 Wayland Ave., Providence, in South China. 


Fr. E. J. McCabe, of 87 Wabun Ave., Providence, in South 
China. 

Sr. Marie Estelle Coupe, of 23 Union St., Lonsdale, in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Eucharista Coupe, of 23 Union St., Lonsdale, in Hong 
Kong. 


TENNESSEE 


Sr M. Kostka Green, of 1992 Courtland Place, Memphis, in 
Hawaii. 


VERMONT 
F 


r. F. A. Pouliot, of Townshend, in South China. 
Fr. M. A. Tennien, of Pittsford, in South China. 
Sr. M. Alberta Sullivan, of 26 Washington St., Fair Haven, in 


Hawaii. 
Sr. M. Natalie King, of 196 Elmwood Ave., Burlington, in 
Hawaii. 
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Sr. M. Paula Sullivan, R.N., of 134 Lakeview Terrace, Burlington 
in Manchukuo. 


WASHINGTON 

Fr. M. J. McKiernan, of Pomeroy, in Hong Kong. 

Fr. F. G. Kelliher, of 3233 15 Ave., S., Seattle, in South China. 

Sr. Maria Agnes Dillon, of 706 18th Ave., Seattle, in Hawaii. 

Sr. Maria Cordis Becker, of 1423 So. Ainsworth Ave., Tacoma, 
in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Fabiola Conyou, of E. 2810 15th Ave., Spokane, in 
Manchukuo. 

Sr. Frances Marion Gardner, of goio 13th St., N. W., Seattle, in 
Hong Kong. 

Sr. Rose Ann Nakata, of 11714 12th Ave., Seattle, in Japan 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Fe, PS. Welty, of 206 N. Chnrch St., Martinsburg, in South 
China. 

Sr. Agnes Regina Rafferty, R.N., of 
Camden, in the Philippine Islands. 


WISCONSIN 

Fr. W. F. Knotek, of 821 Hagerer St., 
Racine, in Hong Kong. 

Fr. A. A. Weber, of 3122 Minnehaha, 
Minneapolis, in South China. 

Fr. C. C. Eckstein, of Ryan, in South 
China. 

Fr. A. F. Allie, of g10 21st St., Two 
Rivers, in Korea. 

Sr. Anne Marie Shannon, of 913 So. 
Silver St., Oconomowoc, in Hawaii 

Sr. M. Eugene Heerey, of Mauston, in 
Hawaii. 

Sr. Eugenia Marie Jautz, of 1933 N. 
24th St., Milwaukee, in Hawai.. 

Sr. Matthew Marie Stapleton, of 2111 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, in Hong 
Kong. 


Sr. Miriam Schmitt, of 501 2nd St., 
Merrill, in Manchukuo. 
FOREIGN 


Fr. J. M. Murphy, of Montreal, Canada 
in South China. 

Fr. A. J. Jacques, of Windsor, Ont., 
Canada, in Manchukuo. 

Sr. M. de Ricci Cain, of Prince Edward 
Islands, in Hong Kong. 


Most Rev. F. A. Donaghy, of New Sr. Angela Marie Convey, of 
Bedford, Massachusetts 


Wallaceburg, Ont., in Manchukuo. 

Sr. Marie Bernard Purcell, R.N., of 
Cornwall, Ont., in the Philippine 
Tslands. 

Sr. M. Canisius Mever, of Windsor, Ont., in Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Clotilde La Porte, of Zurich, Ont., in the Philippine 
Islands. 

Sr. M. Eileen Crowley, of Lachine, Province of Quebec, in 
Hawaii. 

Sr. M. Evelyn Farrell, of Montreal, Province of Quebec, in 
Hawaii. 

Sr. Dominic Marie Turner, of Trinidad, British West Indies, i 

South China. 

Marie Carmencita Gabriel, of the Philippine Islands, in the 

Philippine Islands. 

Sr. M. Claver Sanglop, R.N., of the Philippine Islands, in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Sr. Maria Concepcion Kalaw, of the Philippine Islands, in the 

Philippine Islands. 

Maria Corazon Jaramillo, M.D., of the Philippine Islands, 1 

Hong Kong. 

Marie Elise Baumann, of the Philippine Islands, in 

Manchukuo. 

Sr. M. Mediatrice Botelho, of Hawaii, in Hawaii. 


Sr. 


Sr. 


Sr. 
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MARYKNOLL 
MISSION 
LETTERS 


Famine and festivals, floods and 
peace and war, thieves and hon- 
est men, all are met in these let- 
ters from Maryknoll missioners, 
written with the sparkle of Ameri- 
can humor. Here’s a proof that 
truth is stranger than fiction—and 








more interesting. A new volume ALL THE DAY LONG 
every six months. Daniel Sargent’s biography of Maryknoll’s cofounder, Bishop 
: James Anthony Walsh. Longmans, $2.50 (3) 


(1) $1 for a year’s subscription 


(2) Fifty cents for one volume ONE INCH OF SPLENDOR 


A beautifully illustrated book of Maryknoll Sisters’ mission 
work in South China. By Sister Rosalia of Maryknoll. $1 (4) 


PAMPHLETS THE LONG ROAD TO LO-TING 
(7) Mission Stations of the Cross.............. 10¢ A story of Thomas and Anna, two Catholic Chinese children, 
: by Julie Bedier. Pro Parvulis says: “The story is utterly naive 
(8) Father Winthrop and a Message........ 10¢ and winsome.” Perfectly pictured in red and black by 
(9) Knight Without Armo..........ccccceees 10¢ Louise Trevisan. Longmans. Bound, $1 (5) 
Pamphlet, 25¢ (6) 
(10) Recipe to Make a World................08 10¢ 
(11) Ah Hoy, His Brother, His Boat.............. 10¢ 





READY IN MARCH 


“Thomas the Good Thief’’—another Lo-Ting Book. $1 (16) 


FREE BOOKLETS 
(12) Quiz for Teachers 
Parish Aids for the Mission Spirit 
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(14) Books and the Missions THE MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. C) Bill me. 
; [] Check enclosed. 
Join the FATHER DONOVAN CLUB Send the items marked with an x below. 
All readers of WHEN THE SORGHUM (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) 
WAS HIGH will be interested in this 
club. Details will be sent on request. NAME PTUTTTTITITILI TTI 
(15) 
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HN. one is interested in the ideas of people who spend all 
their energies proving that they are not wrong. Men 
from world’s end to world’s end are desperately hungry 
for the loud proclamation of a positive, a thoroughly ex- 
cellent, a God-sent way of life. Why aren’t we Catholics 
giving it to the world? We possess it! 

Ever since the Reformation arid the subsequent days 
of pantheism, materialism, positivism, and their brothers, 


we of the Catholic Church have been on the run. We 
have burned up all our fuel answering objections. We 
have called out to each other as the battle waged, “Keep 


the Faith! Keep the Faith!” What particular thrill is 
there in merely holding on to what we've got? Let’s 
change the cry. Let’s say, “Spread the Faith! Spread 
the Faith!” Let’s stop defending. So long as we defend, 
we go backward. Let’s take the lead once again in this 
world of ours. Let’s stop wailing about what is wrong. 
Let’s proclaim the bewitching RIGHT. 

The early Christians took the lead. A hardy little 
handful of men, they faced a paganism which was associ- 
ated with the highest culture, which had the sanction of 
all the great poets and sages, which strode in splendid 
temples amid stately ritual. With bold determination our 
forefathers in the Faith told by their lives, by their 
speech, and by their writings, that they had a message, a 
message from God Himself, and this message required all 
men uncompromisinely to pitch into oblivion all that 
hitherto they had held sacred in gods and priests and tem- 
ples. ‘There was a better way of life, and for each and 
every man there were two steps to take: first, to adopt 
this way; second, to persuade others to adopt it in order 
that all remaining ideas might be abandoned and that the 
entire world might live more excellently. 

These predecessors of ours in the Faith did more than 
live with individual correctness. ‘They pushed deep roots 
into the soil of society by establishing their ideals in a lit- 
They probably knew that no idea really grows 
unless it possesses a literature, They made powerful use 
of the written word. Here are some of the world’s first 
books written to spread the Christian idea: Justin Mar- 


erature. 
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By PETER COSMON 


cine 


tyr, Apology, A. D. 150; Tatian, Discourse to the Greeks, 
A. D. 160; Athenagoras, Plea for the Christians, A. D. 
177; Theophilus, Three Books to Autolychus, A. D. 180; 
Epistle to Diognetus, A. D. 190; Minucius Felix, 
Octavius, A. D. 192; Tertullian, 4 pologetic, A. D. 197; 
Origen, True Discourse Against Celsus, A. D. 248; 
Lactantius, Jnstitutes, A. D. 312; Saint Augustine, City 
of God, A. D. 415-426. 

The Church used this weapon of literature from the 
beginning. Saint Jerome counseled men of his day to em- 
ploy the collections of books which he said were available 
wherever there was a Christian congregation. Saint 
Columban and the Irish missioners built up the Faith 
where they labored in Europe by building libraries in the 
great monastic centers. It became fundamental to employ 
the library in the spread of the Faith. ‘There was the 
dictum, “A monastery without a library is a fort without 
an armory.” And all through this literature on the Faith, 
in the early centuries, ran the vigorous and invigorating 
story of an idea which was not sitting at home coddling 
itself, but which was pushing out into the broad world. 
Perhaps a little time was spent talking about how other 
men were wrong; but the best part of the time went into 
convincing men of an idea which was right, of the trans- 
cendent excellence of Christianity. Here was the story: 
Christianity is light, paganism is darkness; Christianity 
is power, paganism is weakness. 

Thus Christianity won all Europe, took possession of 
life and thought, of the centers of learning, of the arts 

‘ and the muses, of the great and noble things, of the warm 
and intimate and happy things, of all things which give 
tone and quality to life, which make it rich and abundant. 
Then Christianity settled down. That which was once 
the conquering force of a new world became the stabilizing 
force of tradition. But, as someone has said, tradition is 
not only the fruit of action; it must always remain the 
source of action. Tradition cannot merely dream of past 
glories, for that would make it forget present activities 
so essential to maintain vitality. 

Circumstances prevented Christianity from marching on 
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past Europe, to Asia and Africa. For almost a thousand 
years, the Moslems held an unyielding rampart from 
Persia to Spain. Saint John Damascene wrote Discus- 
sion between a Saracen and a Christian; and Saint 
Thomas Aquinas wrote the Summa Contra Gentiles, a 
book which provided ammunition against Averroes and 
the Moslem scholars. But Saint John and Saint Thomas 
had relatively few companions in this contest with the 
non-Christians. Mlissioners continued to go out, but the 
stream represented only a tiny trickle. In the case of 
great numbers in the Church, Christianity no longer repre- 
sented a struggle. As the centuries passed, the luster of 
Christian living was dulled; men forgot to be sharp and 
alert. When the Protestant rebellion broke, too few were 
thinking in terms of Chris- 
tian advance to insure our 
holding the Christian in- 
itiative. Two centuries 
more, and the Christian in- 
itiative was definitely jeop- 
ardized; and today neither 
Catholic nor Protestant 
Christians are thoroughly 
in the saddle in the thought 
and life leadership of any 
outstanding country. The 
universities, the literature, 
the arts, the press, the senti- 
ments of public life are no 
longer ours. 

For several centuries we 
have spent our energies in 
refuting attacks. Saint 
Robert Bellarmine and 
Saint Peter Canisius helped 
turn back the Protestants, 
and for a time there was a 
new thrust forward in the 
Counter Reformation. For 
the most part our scholars 
have studied the Bible to refute attacks on the Bible, have 
written lives of Christ to refute the atheists who denied 
Christ, have plunged into the science of comparative re- 
ligion to refute specious anti-Christian arguments. Pope 
Leo XIII called for a revival of Thomistic philosophy 
to fight Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, Comte, Spencer. 
The best strength of Wiseman, Manning, and Newman 
was employed to refute English Protestants. The history 
of the Church in the Western world during modern 
times relates a succession of steps to free ourselves from 
the shackles of anti-Catholic laws or, in continental coun- 
tries, from the indignities of the anti-clericals. We have 
been defending; we have not been going forward. 

Seldom in these recent centuries is there a record of a 
vigorous, sustained, and successful effort by even a small 
band of several hundred thousand Catholics to bring back 


LET’S TAKE THE 
three ways: 
1—We must LIVE. 
and well our life 
works. 


2—We must TALK. 


We must live richly 


others by word of mouth. Nothing can 
strike flint better than the human voice! 
3—We must WRITE or help to spread 
what is written. What a wise idea is 
Catholic Press Month! Try five Cath- 
olics with literature on being mission- 
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a million or two non-Catholics to the fold. For the past 
couple of generations, but particularly since the time of 
Pope Benedict XV, our missioners overseas have been 
gathering up an infinitude of little groups of men and 
women throughout Asia and Africa, and thus have been 
bringing as many as half a million under Christ’s sway 
each year. In very few places, however, has this effort 
as yet been sufficiently important to alter the general 
ideals of society among any Asiatic or African people. 
On these continents Christianity is still at a pioneering 
stage. More than counterbalancing this promising, but 
as yet relatively small, progress in the outer world are the 
truly grave setbacks in the Western world. Latest is 
the rise of national socialism in Germany, with its clever 
plans for emasculating ev- 
erything vital in every 
Christian group within its 
power. 

The tide has not yet 
turned. We are still slip- 
ping backwards. But of 
course it is not yet too late. 
We shall begin to be con- 
querors instead of defend- 
ers the very moment that 
enough of us will resolve to 
get out of our minds the 
notion that we are belea- 
guered, and to put into our 
minds the far more inspir- 
ing notion that we are the 
possessors of a glorious mes- 
sage with which we can 
create a greater and finer 
world. Let’s stop defend- 


LEAD! Here are 


of faith and good 


We must influence 


minded; five non-Catholics with litera- ing. Let’s take the lead. 


Let’s duplicate in this cen- 


ture on being Cathoilc. tury the achievements of 


the hardy band in the prim- 

itive Church, which by its 
vigor toppled the false gods, and won the learned, the 
strong and the great, as well as the humble rank and file. 
There‘are three ways in which this is to be done. 

First, we must live. We must live richly and well in 
the life of faith and prayer and worship and in the life 
of good works, in brotherliness and love and charity to- 
ward everyone near and far. What good is it to contem- 
plate giving Christianity to others if we do not practice 
it ourselves? Second, we must talk. We must seek to 
influence others in the circles in which we have a physical 
place, in the sphere of society, of business, of recreation, 
in which we meet men. Being individually good is only 
part of the prescription; social Christianity must be our 
aim, and this requires that many people, singly and in 
groups, be warmed by word of mouth to the idea of en- 
listment. Nothing can strike (Continued on page 29) 
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From the 


I. we ourselves had written the lines that follow, we 
should, no doubt, have been labeled as hard taskmasters. 
Coming from the pen of a Maryknoll student, the idea 
carries its own weight. ‘The students can be thankful 
that it doesn’t carry ours! 


In his Encyclical Rerum Novarum, Pope Leo XIII 
upheld the dignity of labor: “. . . in God’s sight poverty 
is no disgrace, and there is nothing to be ashamed of in 
seeking one’s bread by labor.” ‘This is strengthened by 
what we see in the life of Christ Himself: “. . . being 
rich, He became poor, for your sakes,” and, being the Son 
of God, He chose to be considered the son of a carpenter. 

Father Gillis, C.S.P., quoting from the Popes, says 
our primary obligation is to the proletariat. The rich 
have numerous ways of guarding their interests, but the 
poor have only the Church. 

In the case of missioners, this is especially applicable, 
because the people with whom we work are on the whole 
very poor and live close to the soil. It is necessary that 
the missioner be schooled in the knowledge and love of 
the poor in order to help them bear their burdens. 











Knoll Top 


That is one reason why a daily hour of manual labor 
finds a place in the horarium of each Maryknoll house. 
Though it be contrary to natural inclinations to get out 
in the wind, the sun, and the mud, to wield a pick and 
shovel, or push a wheelbarrow, nevertheless there is a 
splendid opportunity here for self-sacrifice. ‘To work 
without murmuring, to work steadily and hard, to com- 
plete the task required, is great self-denial and at the same 
time healthy exercise. Labor makes for strength of char- 
acter, so essential for a cleric. And the conscientious cis- 
charge of a duty increases the ability to assume and faith- 
fully carry out greater responsibilities. 

When the missioner gets to China, he is “on his own,” 
and if he doesn’t know what work is it is safe to say that 
he will never be a great success as an apostle. In the 
missions he will have no one to tell him what to do. 
If it rains, there will be no one to hold an umbrella over 
his head; and, if his roof leaks, he will either float away 
or repair it himself. A missioner must be practical, first 
of all; after the practical comes the speculative. In China 
especially a man must be essentially practical to live. 
Now, believe our Superiors, is the time for us to learn. 








The students, too, believe that all work and no play can be rather dull. 











A WELCOME 


Bevces the Most Reverend James J. Sweeney, first 
Bishop of Honolulu, reached his new See, a message of 
welcome was broadcast to him from his island home. 
Maryknoll’s Father Coulehan was chosen to waft this 
greeting out to sea. Although the event happened some 
months ago, we believe our readers will be interested in 
reading, even now, this sentiment coming from 
the hearts of the Hawaiian people to their 
new shepherd and leader. 

“It is my rare privilege to extend to the first 
Bishop of Honolulu, three hundred miles out 
at sea, through the mystery and marvel of 
radio, the warmhearted and affectionate greet- 
ings, not only of the one hundred and twenty 
thousand Catholics of the Hawaiian Islands, 
but also of the thousands of other Well-wishers 
of every color and creed in the Territory. 

“And so in the happiest of circumstances, 
and amid the enthusiasm of an entire people—four 
hundred thousand souls — with bated breath and 
quickened pulse, we await the arrival of the first 
Bishop of Honolulu on the morrow! 

“To you, dear Bishop. Sweeney, and to the Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, the Most Reverend John J. 
Mitty, as well as to all the other members of your 
party, bishops, monsignori, priests, and lay people, 
not forgetting your own devoted mother and sister, 
we send our fondest Aloha! You may not under- 
stand as we of the Islands do, this finest word in the 
Hawaiian language, Aloha. To us it means all that 
is finest and sweetest. It has some of the inspiration 
of the dawn, the beauty of the rainbow, the mellow 
softness of the setting sun going to rest just across 
our Diamond Head. It conveys the purest of affec- 
tion and the completeness of understanding between 
friends. It means that our Islands are yours—that 
our shores are thrown wide to receive you. 

“In the name of Father Victorinus, our pro-vicar ; 
in the name of the seventy-five priests of religious 
orders and societies—as well as those in the service 
of the Army and Navy—laboring zealously in the 
work of the Master so dear to your own heart; in 
the name of the more than two hundred Sisters and 
Brothers caring for our youth, for the sick in our hos- 
pitals and orphanages — not forgetting the afflicted 
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ones on Molokai; in the name of the 
one hundred and twenty thousand 
Island Catholics; in the name of our 
Territory and all the people in it— 
I bid you Aloha and the finest of 


welcomes. I pledge you our whole- 

hearted and complete cooperation in 

all the plans which, under God, you 
may have for the spiritual, moral, intellectual, and physi- 
cal growth and well-being of our people. 

“On the morrow you will be with us and one of us. 
Thank God! You will pass our famous Diamond Head 
as you steam into port. You will undoubtedly be struck 
with the beauty of our Islands—your Islands. I think you 
will marvel at the simplicity and hospitality 
of our devoted people. Our harbor gates 
will swing wide open to receive you. But 
not half as wide as our hearts! Ecce Sacer- 
dos Magnus! Ad multos annos! Aloha!’ 


Dp 
By REV. JOHN M. COULERAN 






The Mayor of Honolulu welcomes the new Bishop. 
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Pauline. Jaricot, 
Foundress of the So- 
ciety for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith 
Below: The house at 
Lyons where she 
passed away in 1862 






Dias: back the pages of history a hundred years, and we 
see something of the present stress which is being endured 
From Lyons in France a young missioner 
went out to China, only to arrive there when war at home 


by all nations. 


and abroad was at one of its worst levels. The young 
missioner, Father Phineas Jaricot, confided his troubles to 
his sister, Pauline: No new missioners coming out; no 
funds; only catechists were able to continue teaching the 
doctrine, and these would soon have to cease unless money 
to support them could be received. 

Pauline Jaricot loved her religion, her brother, and the 
missions, and her heart was torn, seeking a method where- 
by. all could be helped. She left her comfortable home 
and moved to smaller quarters in the factory district of 
Lyons. Each week she went among the factory women, 
begging small alms so that her brother and other mis- 
sioners might be able to keep their catechists. Her inten- 
tion was definite and spiritual; realizing that she must 
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A VALIANT WOMAN 


find a working fortiula to continue her work, the 
young lady continually prayed to that end. Finally 
she hit on a plan which became the foundation of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith; the 
present Society is still fundamentally the same. 
This well-balanced scheme was the concept of a 
twenty-two-year-old girl, who saw it grow under 
her own direction for three years and then pass to 
the hands of Church authorities, whence it has de- 
veloped into a Pontifical society with branches in 
every country of the world. Pauline Jaricot developed 
many other charitable enterprises among the poor people 
of Lyons, before dying in abject poverty at the age of 
sixty-three. 

Truly a valiant woman! The mission countries of the 
Church have her great zeal to thank for the continued, 
well-organized help collected in every land today through 
membership in the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. It is this help that enables catechists, priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters to carry on their noble work of 
spreading afar a knowledge of God and of His redeem- 
ing grace. 
SPONSOR AID) Other valiant friends of the missions to- 
day continue the work of Pauline Jaricot 
by sponsoring our missioners for one, five, ten, or thirty 
days a month. That they find joy in doing so is evident 
from their letters: 


“Enclosed find five dollars to support a missioner for 
five days. I promised if I got a steady job I would do this. 
I am now working and, although I have a mother to sup- 
port, I am glad to make the sacrifice.” — Missouri 


“T am enclosing my little one dollar, rather late, but 
not too late, I trust. I received some cash yesterday from 
sale of some stock I inherited, which has to be stretched 
and stretched to cover all the bills waiting for it. How- 
ever, I know there is great value in giving quickly and 
wholeheartedly, and so here it goes—and may it accom- 
plish great things for the missioners, and also for me.” 


—New York City 


“T am a great admirer of the missions and should like 
to pledge one dollar a month for the balance of my life. 
If at times I am a little late, will you kindly send me a 
reminder ?” —Michigan 


(From a five-dollar-a-month sponsor.) ‘Thank you 
so much for the volume containing the life of Blessed 
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Peter Chanel. 
with much profit to myself, and with a good deal of in- 


I am reading the life of this saintly man 


terest. The lives of such saintly men and women, who 
give so much, always make me wonder about the lay per- 
son who does so little; but I suppose we can only go along, 
doing our bit as best we can, and trust to the prayers of 
you and your fellow workers to help us along the road.” 

—California 


“T am returning your reminder for identification but, 
for the second month, without my offering for the sup- 
port of a Maryknoller. I have been without work since 
July, but I hope soon not only to pick up just where I left 
off with Maryknoll, but to increase my monthly offering. 
I don’t believe I shall need your reminder, but should 
like you to send it anyway. It makes me feel a little closer 
to you.” —New York 


“T should like to say that since I began making this 
monthly offering I have received many material blessings 
in return, particularly since my wedding last June. Spir- 
itual blessings have been heaped upon me in too great 
abundance even to enumerate. I am sincerely thankful. 
Would you include in your prayers, as a special favor to 
me, the intentions of my wife and myself during the com- 
ing month?” —New Jersey 

& 
FOR GOD -AND COUNTRY 

The purchase of Defense Bonds and Defense Stamps 
at this time will do much to help our people during the 
present crisis. “This is a great human campaign inti- 
mately related to the campaigns on the front and is in- 
spired by the same vision that underlies the war as a 
whole.” Men, women, and children are being asked to 
“lend their money to the Government so that labor may 
be directed to the making of munitions, food and clothing 
for our boys who have gone from among us and are now 
our soldiers and sailors. Buying Defense Bonds and 
Stamps is the direct road to victory—victory means peace 
—peace means the end of death and suffering on the bat- 
tlefields.”’ 

The same spiritual basis underlying the war—the co- 
operation of all, under God, for the liberty of all—is the 
spiritual basis underlying this Defense Bond campaign. 
The Government needs our help today as it has needed 
it in every great spiritual crisis. Only the personal con- 
viction that it is our duty to give this help can place the 
campaign on a foundation that will insure success. We 
believe all loyal Americans will welcome this responsi- 
bility and meet it as generously as their means will permit. 
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THE MONTH’S PRIZE LETTER 
Dear Fathers: ‘ 


Enclosed find check for five hundred dollars, the 
cost of one room in your new addition to the 
Seminary. I am doing this in memory of my dear 
departed mother, also in gratitude to the Mother 
of God for all the blessings she has bestowed upon 
myself and relatives. Although I am not rich and 
this donation represents savings over a long period 
of time, I feel that I have been abundantly blessed 
by being able to work. I am eating regularly, and 
have a place to sleep. I have good health, with 
very few responsibilities, save for a few light crosses 
to bear, but who hasn't these? Above all I have 
my Faith, which is a priceless gift 

I meant to send in this gift the first time you 
published the undertaking in THe Fietp Arar but 
I kept putting it off. Each time the little magazine 
arrived, it refreshed my good intentions. Finally 
the thought materialized into the deed. Let this 
be my Christmas present to Maryknoll, and I hope 
that it will do its little part toward helping others 
who are not as fortunate as I, in receiving the 
“pearl of great price.” Besides being a Perpetual 
Member and a_ five-day-a-month sponsor, I give 
Maryknoll a share in my daily prayers also. 

Although none of these entail any great sacri- 
fice on my part, I will say that anything I have has 
been won through hard labor and I offer it to God 
in union with the missioners who offer their labor 
in the “vineyard” Please 
don’t think I am boasting in the above paragraph, 
but aside from the desire to let you know my senti- 
ments, I am thrifty and did not want to leave the 
rest of this sheet of writing paper blank! 

—J. de L., California 


to save souls for Christ. 











DEPARTED FRIENDS 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy Donovan; Rev. R. J. Fitzgerald; Sr. Mary 
Bonaventure Sullivan; Sr. Rag 30 Louise; Sr. Mary of St. John Eudes; 
Sr. M. Placida, H.H.M.; Sr. Mary Beatrice Driscoll; Sr. M. Genevieve; 
Mr, Robert A. Bachur; Mr. “Mulv aney; Mrs. Elizabeth V. Wynne; Mrs. 
Catherine Connin; Mr. James Dunnigan; Mrs. Wm. A. Besby; Mr. 
Daniel Reynolds; Mr. James J. Barry; Mr. Josberger; Mr. Albert C. 
Kuper; Mr. Richard Cummins; Mr. Patrick J. Lyons; Mrs. Myrtle F. 
Beirning; James Jordan; Anna Burkhart; James A. Burns; Mr. L. J. 
Finnin; Mrs. Alice Finnell; William Burke; Margaret Butler; Rodger 
O’Hanlon; Mrs. Robert Greve; Mary wo Cahill; Mrs. Anna F. 
Schultz; Catherine Kelly; Mrs. Jeanette I. Coleman; John F. Coleman; 
Wm. J. Fullerton; Mrs. Mary Garrity; Miss Nellie Porter; Agnes 
Moessnee; Mary Sullivan; Mr. Ed. Corcoran; Hiram Denessen; Cor- 
nelius and Raymond Denessen; Mr. George McIntosh; John A. Barron; 
Mrs. Pratt; Miss Rose Collins; Michael Kuchta; Mrs. Anna L. Kelleher; 
Mrs. Marie Smith; Don A. Cummings; Catherine Rorbe; Mrs. Louise 
Lahey; Mr. Frank Cross; Patrick Ward; Grace Taylor; John Bonner; 
Mrs. Maslan; Mr. Mullaney; Robert Manderson; Mrs. Josenh Doiron; 
Elizabeth Maultra; Mrs. Day; Mrs. H. McCarthy; H. G Hinoe; Mr. 
James P, Sullivan; Mike Kelley; Mrs. Melina Kollock. 


MARYKNOLL MEMBERSHIP 


Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its magazine. Every person 
who enrolls by the payment of $1 becomes a MARYKNOLL MEMBER 
for one year. 

A PERPETU AL MEMBER makes payment of $50, either immedi- 
ately or in installments within a period of two years. A deceased person 
may be enrolled as a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one who has assisted to the 
extent of $1,000 and becomes by this fact a Perpetual Member. 
MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who has provided a sum of 


$5,000 or more; such a person also becomes a Perpetual Member. 
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Bishop Kiwanuka, first native Bishop of Uganda 
Right: Little Chinese boys writing with their noses 


CHIKKAI, KONGMOON § In order to be “all things” 
to all men,” Father Cha- 

tigny went to the leper colony at Toishan mission 

and learned from one of the men there how to 

weave bamboo baskets. “Then he bought the needed 
materials and returned to Chikkai. Here he has 
converted one of the classrooms into a workroom, 
and can be found after school hours, teaching his 
orphan boys the art of basket weaving. 

SANCIAN ISLAND) A good example of our Maryknoll 
movement is Father Cairns, who went 
to Hong Kong for retreat in October, 1938, and returned 
to Sancian two and a half years later. In answer to 
Bishop Valtorta’s call for helpers in refugee work, Father 
spent two years in Canton, housing and clothing the thou- 
sands of destitute. This entailed not only the buying of 
food and inspection of food kitchens, but aiding in medical 
work and serving on the Red Cross Executive Committee. 
Because of war conditions and unfavorable winds when he 
was returning to Sancian, it took two months to make the 
two-day trip. In fact, Father said goodby and sailed away 
so many times that his friends dubbed him “Boomerang,” 
because he zlways came back. The one day on which hé 
neglected to say farewell, the “carrack sailed away.” 
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ALONG THE 


Ever since Our Lady appeared 
to Bernadette at Lourdes, 
Catholic hearts and hands have delighted in producing 
replicas of the original grotto there. ‘This past year 
members of ‘he Queen of Martyrs Church, under the 
direction of Father Leo Tibesar, pastor, constructed a 
duplicate of the Lourdes grotto. Architect George 
Nakashima, a non-Catholic, designed the project from 
first-hand studies of the original. Sculptor Wehn, 
with one of the Maryknoll schoolgirls as model, carved 
the statue of The Immaculate Conception. And the 
people of the parish, not to be outdone, provided all the 
plants, vines, and trees that went to make the grotto 
one of the most beautiful in the Northwest. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 














KAYING, SOUTH CHINA 


Father Gallagher journeyed re- 
cently to call on a young man 
about thirty years old, named Yap Youn Hin, who hails 
from a little village with a big name—LIOUNG 
TSOUN KEOU. Father found the man bedridden— 
he hasn’t walked in sixteen years—a cripple in the horrible 
sense of the word. The Maryknoll Sisters discovered the 
invalid in a critical condition some time ago and baptized 
him. He recovered, however, from the attack and started 
to study the doctrine. The small boys of the neighbor- 
hood idolize Yap and through him have become familiar 
with the Catholic term, “Holy Communion.” Yap Youn 
Hin took advantage of their devotion to prepare himself 
for his first Holy Communion. Being unable to hold a 
book in order to memorize the prayers, he had the pagan 
boys write out these prayers in large characters and pin 
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them up, sentence by sentence, at the foot of his bed. 
With one of these in front of him, Yap Youn Hin’s entire 
day was spent in a constant repetition of the prayer, 
which soon became a part of him. When Father Gal- 
lagher took him Holy Communion, he was touched by the 
attitude of the man’s pagan relatives, who seemed to 
realize what the Blessed Sacrament was. ‘They were 
all most anxious to do everything that should be done to 
prepare for the entrance of such a Guest to their home. 


KWEILIN, SOUTH CHINA \fonsignor Romaniello is con- 

vinced that “it pays to adver- 
tize.’ He was enjoying a dip in the Fu River not long 
ago when a lad, attracted by a medal Monsignor was 
wearing, came up to him and said: “I’m a Catholic, too. 
I’ve been looking for a Catholic church for two years.” 
The boy produced a rosary to attest his sincerity. Quite 
different is the story of one of the city Catholics familiarly 
known as “The Tailor.” For months he attended Mass 
regularly every Sunday, without ever approaching any of 
the priests. In some way he managed to get hold of a 
catechism, studied the doctrine slowly and carefully by 
himself, and then one fine day presented himself to the 
pastor and asked for baptism. 


POKPAK, CHINA = ‘The curate of this mission is having his 

first contacts with the simple country 

folk. On a recent trip this dialogue took place during 
confession: 

“Have you ever been to confession before?” 


Missionary Bishop with his Indians 














“T am sixteen years old.” 

“Well, then, what sins have you?” 

“T have a grandpa, grandma, mother, father, three 
brothers, and two sisters.” 

It reminded me of the time I asked a man to think 
harder and state what sins he had committed. “But,” he 
objected, “I have no sins.” “Do you observe Sunday and 
Friday?” “Yes.” “Do you curse, or fight with people?” 
“No.” “Well, in your past life didn’t you ever commit 
any sin?” “No.” “Do you mean to say you never got 
angry in your life?” “Oh, I did not get angry, but people 
got angry at me.” 

® 

LET’S TAKE THE LEAD 

(Continued from page 23) flint like the human voice. 
Third, we must write, or help make use of what is writ- 
ten. The human voice, while possibly the best single 
vehicle for conveying thought, must be complemented by 
other vehicles—by the cinema, by the radio, but above all 
by literature and the press. For depth and enduringness 
of impression, the quiet, unforced contemplation of ideals 
presented through the written word is extremely effective. 
Here is the great wisdom in observing yearly a Catholic 
Press Month. The written word is a major instrument 
for building a Christian world. 

Let’s stop defending. Let’s take the lead. “The world 
belongs to the brave and the strong. Why let the apostles 
of evil show all the aggressiveness? Why not have spine 
and determination enough to capture the world for the 
Christian way of life? 


An African Catholic magazine typesetter. 
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February, THE FIELD AFAR 





Every Maryknoller faces bravely 
the firing line of the quizzers, 
with their questions on things 
missionary and Oriental. Each 
month V. Rev. Thomas V. Kier- 
nan, a veteran of Maryknoll in 
the Far East, will answer ques- 
tions for FIELD AFAR readers. 
Your inquiry will be welcome! 





Question: For what purpose is a kimono used in the 
Orient ? —Ohio. 
Answer: The kimono is the ordinary dress of the Jap- 
anese. It is not worn by the Chinese, although the 
Chinese also wear a long gown, which is called a saam. 


Question: Why does a Chinese shake hands with himself 
when meeting another person? —Ohio. 

Answer: It is an ancient gesture of Chinese courtesy. 
The Chinese explanation of this custom is more mythi- 
cal than real. The motion of shaking hands is usually 
accompanied by one or more slight bows. 


Question: What position do women hold in China? 
‘— Texas. 
Answer: Except in those places where Western ideas have 
been more or less accepted, the position of a Chinese 
woman is very much akin to that of European women 
during the pre-Christian days of Europe. The gradual 
emancipation of women and their elevation in the social 
scale of Western civilization were originally due to 
devotion to our Blessed Mother. 


Question: What circumstances cause a Chinese to “lose 
face”? —Michigan. 

Answer: The expression “lose face” is equivalent to our 
Western way of saying we were embarrassed, put to 
shame, or insulted. The circumstances may be the same 
whether one be Chinese or American. 


Question: To what extent and in what manner do the 
Chinese cooperate in Catholic Action ?—/Massachusetts. 

Answer: They cooperate far more than one would expect, 
considering their small numbers in a vast ocean of pa- 
ganism, their poverty, and their social handicaps. In 
large Christian centers Catholic Action is vigorous, and 
it extends to charitable, educational, and social projects. 
Its results compare favorably with those to be found 
in other countries. 
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Question: What is the reason for the up curve at the end 
of the roofs of Chinese buildings? —New York. 

Answer: The common explanation of this architectural 
feature, given by the Chinese themselves, is that a 
curved roof is less apt to irritate the spirits as they de- 
scend through the air than is a straight roof. It is 
sometimes thought that the curved roof deceives the evil 
spirits en route to one’s household and diverts them in 
another direction. Modern Chinese maintain that there 
is more beauty in curved lines than in the prosaic 
straight ones. The curved roof of the Maryknoll 
Seminary was copied from Chinese architecture. 


Question: Are the Chinese disposed to receive the Chris- 
tian religion, or are they skeptical ? —New York. 

Answer: Most Chinese have not yet been exposed to a 
thorough explanation of Christianity. Consequently it 
is something strange to them. Their own concepts of 
religion are entirely different and are embedded in their 
customs and traditions. The result of this is that non- 
Christian Chinese often accuse converts of having aban- 
doned their native customs and of having become for- 
eign citizens by their acceptance of Christianity. The 
Chinese people are deeply religious, more mystical than 
logical, but very docile in the Faith once they have en- 
tered the Church. China will not become a land of 
heresies that are the result of skepticism. 

Frequently a convert’s initial movement toward the 
Faith originates in his confidence in the missioner, his 
respect for the missioner’s ascetical life and his example 
of Christian charity. The prospective: convert feels 
that such a one cannot be mistaken in so vital a matter 
as the future life. There is a saying among Chinese 
Christians that “old Christians believe in God; new 
converts believe in the missioner.” So far as children 
are concerned, there is no difference between their ac- 
ceptance of the Faith and that which we find in chil- 
dren of other countries. 


Question: To what extent does the custom of parents 
providing wives for their sons prevail in China? 
—New Jersey. 
Answer: In the vast majority of cases, the ancient tradi- 
tion still continues. The notable exceptions are among 
the families in the larger cities where Western ideas 
have gained some headway, especially among the upper 
classes. ‘This is increasingly true also in the interior 
of the country, among those in better. economic cir- 
cumstances, where some liberty of choice exists. Ordi- 
narily, however, marriages are arranged by the families. 
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A MISSION book of real importance has come from the 
pen of Father*Thomas Ryan, an Irish Jesuit in Hong 
Kong: China Through Catholic Eyes (Catholic Truth 
Society, Hong Kong; American distributor, Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade, $1.50). Father Ryan has di- 
vided his book into two parts, the first of which paints 
the background of the second. The former gives a thumb- 
nail description of China and the Chinese from ancient 
times to the present. ‘The latter interprets the Catholic 
Church’s influence in China through the ages. The vol- 
ume is well illustrated by excellent photographs and line 
drawings. We know of no recent book which tells China’s 
story so well. The preface by Madame Chiang Kai Shek 
sets the tone and actually constitutes a noteworthy historic 
and official commendation, not only of the book, but of the 
Catholic Church in China during the past five years of 
conflict. We recommend the book highly. 

Iceblink, by Rutherford Montgomery (Henry Holt, 
$2), is an interesting story of a young Eskimo in the 
early days when Russian ships put into Alaska, carrying 
away cargoes of furs to trade with China. ‘The story is 
well told, and although it is full of Eskimo customs and 
has a dog as one of its principal characters, yet it is not 
one of those monotonous portrayals of customs of which 
we have too many; neither is it another animal story. 
The book would go well in schools in connection with a 
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Cocks and the Wesstous 


study of missionary work among the Eskimos. 

Ching-Li, by Martha Lee Poston (Nelson, $1.50), is a 
gay picture book for very young people; and it contains 
(what luck!) the Chinese version of the old nursery 
favorite which has come down to us under various names 
such as Epaminondas, Careful Hans, and so on. Children 
love the story of Epaminondas, who “didn’t have the 
sense he was borned with,” and they will love Ching-Li 
for the same reasons. 

In Leif the Lucky, by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire 
(Doubleday, $2), we have a glorious book with pages full 
of colorful pictures. The text seems to be really a recast 
of old Viking chronicles and sagas, told simply and with 
humor in language that has charm for all children. The 
pictures are full of humor and imagination. The tale of 
Leif Erikson fully deserves the good treatment that the 
d’Aulaires have given it. Mention is made, too, that Leif 
became a Christian and brought Christianity to Green- 
land. 

Picture Map Geography of South America, by Vernon 
Quinn (Stokes, $1.50), should be popular with young 
folks, now that we have (a little late!) discovered 
South America. The book makes several mentions of the 
early Jesuit missioners in South America, but it is notably 
deficient and missed the glorious opportunity by passing 
over Paraguay without a word on that noble experiment— 
the Paraguay Reductions. A little study would have 
revealed the fact that the Jesuits in Paraguay did some- 
thing besides popularize the drinking of yerba mate. 
However, the book is not un-Catholic, and it would make 
a good addition to any bookshelf. 

The Wrath of Moto,-by Attilio Gatti (Scribner’s, 
$2.50), is a veritable treasury of information on the life 
of the African Pygmies. It is valuable as a background 
to study of missionary work among these clever little peo- 
ple, since it relates a good many of the Pygmy beliefs and 
shows the savage’s instinctive reverence for supernatural 
things. Moto, by the way, is a volcano. 








Books mentioned here may be pur- 
chased through Maryknoll Bookshelf. 
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OUT OF THE FRYING PAN (Continued from page 9) 


else to do. That’s how it works.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned the infallible little mind 
reader. “And you thought the gaieties of Europe would 
make him give a thought to the law or the stock market. 
Well, the only gaiety I saw was that little Italian baby 
throwing a kiss to the crucifix in St. Philip Neri’s—that, 
and your face when you saw the bill for the dinner at 
Ciro’s.” Mrs. Richmond turned to him seriously. “Let’s 
go to Lourdes.” 

No one of the Richmonds could ever give much of a 
description of that visit to Lourdes. Perhaps the climax 
proved too much for them. The nearest thing to any 
real indication of what transpired was Mr. Richmond’s 
remark that during the whole two days Louise didn’t 
bubble even once. Mrs. Richmond was heard to say that 
it was like two days of heaven—“But we had to pay for 
it,” she added with a rueful little smile, and she did not 
do any enlarging upon that. What Charles thought, every- 
body knew, although he said the least of all. But the 
little that he did say happened to be right to the point— 
and hence these tears. 

It was mid-August when they arrived, and the lush 
fullness of late summer hung over the trim countryside, 
instilling an air of contentment and peace. The wild 
beauty of the Pyrenees awed them, and, when they had 
finally shaken off the dust of their travels and settled 
down in the little pension, they almost felt as if they had 
entered into another world. Then they sallied out to see 
the grotto for the first time, and at once they felt sure of 
it. Peace descended on them like a blanket—“You could 
cut it with a knife,” remarked Mr. Richmond that first 
evening. But they did not speak much even to each other. 
Instinctively all went their several ways, hearing early 
Mass in the chapel, observing the pilgrims, attending the 
blessing of the sick, climbing the hill to study the lifelike 
Stations, and mostly just sitting quietly beneath the grotto 
of Our Lady, pleasantly conscious of the gracious Pres- 
ence that presided there. They all promptly forgot 
what they came for—all except Charles, at least—and the 
two days went by as in a fleeting dream, while they 
roamed and prayed as fancy led them, basking in their 
Mother’s smile. 

And then came the awakening. Charles did not forget 
what he came for, and he found it before he was at 
Lourdes very long. It came to him at the Thirteenth 
Station, as he stood and watched the figure of the Cruci- 
fied returned to His Mother’s arms. Something pierced 
him. “Is this it?” he asked himself. “Do I need any 
more to tell me to go the whole way?” And the answer 
seemed to be, “No, this is plenty.” Still he did not at 
once decide his question. “TI will go and ask my Mother,” 
he thought. But he did not seek Mrs. Richmond. He 
went to hear the voice of another Mother, in the cleft 
of the rocks. 

What Charles said to Our Lady of Lourdes, and she 
to him, are matters not publicly known, but what he said 
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to his father and mother is part of the record. He caught 
them after dinner on the last evening, and plunged in 
without any warning or ceremony. “I wanted to tell you 
that I think I’ve decided my vocation,” he said quietly. 
“Tt’s the foreign missions.” 

In any other atmosphere his good parents might have 
felt the need of restoratives. As it was, they just gasped. 
Mrs. Richmond rallied herself first. “What!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“The foreign missions! Oh, Charles!’ She 
broke off in a little wail. She felt for her husband’s 
hand. ‘This was one of the times when she wanted his 
support, instead of playing her usual role of supporting 
him. 

He paled a little, stood strangely silent. ‘Then he 
turned to address his son. “‘Are you sure of this, Charles?” 
he asked quietly. ‘“These questions are not decided in a 
minute. And it’s not good to worry your mother unless 
you are sure.” 

“T think I am, Father,” the boy replied. “I’ve known 
about the priesthood for a long time, and I’ve been trying 
to decide if I had the vocation to the foreign missions. 
I think Our Lady has cleared that up for me. I got my 
answer here at Lourdes.” 


The Statue of Liberty was getting closer and closer, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Richmond were approaching it with 
mixed feelings. He leaned over from his deck chair. 
“Well, it wasn’t such a bad trip, after all, was it? Of 
course, I’ll be glad to see New York again—” 

But Mrs. Richmond was still having her little strug- 
gle. “Oh, Ben!” she wailed, “if you had only let well 
enough alone! I always told you he had a vocation. We 
could have had him near us as a priest at home. And then 
you had to get this idea of seeing Europe, and this is how 
it ended. Well, I hope you’re satisfied.”’ -She looked rue- 
fully at the sea. 

“Strangely enough, I am,” returned her husband calm- 
ly. ‘And by the way, please don’t blame it all on me, 
young lady. It was Lourdes that put the finishing touches 
on him—and who was it that wanted to go there? Just 
think back a little.” 

Mrs. Richmond smiled away a tear. “Yes, I’ve got 
to take the blame for Lourdes. But that’s a consolation, 
too, because I don’t think anything that wasn’t good could 
happen there.” She turned to face her husband. “But 
what surprises me, Benjamin, is the way you take it. 
You almost seem glad!” 

“Say,” he retorted, “am I the only one in this family 
who hasn’t got any piety? Every time I act a little 
normal, it seems to surprise somebody.” He thoroughly 
enjoyed his role of chief grumbler, loved something to 
grumble about. Then he added his afterthought: “Listen, 
honey,” he said; “maybe Lourdes did something to me, 
too.” 

This time Mrs. Richmond turned completely around 
and actually stared at her husband. ‘Why, Benjamin!” 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 


e 
JUVENILE 





NOT ON BREAD ALONE do missioners feed the 
poor in China. Wuchow mission engages 9 teach- 
ers each of whom receives a salary of $200 a 
year; $1,800 in all. Want to help? 





FORMATION OF CHARACTER is one of the great 
purposes of a Catholic school. $2,000 will provide 
such a school for poor children in Heijo. 





PRIDE AND PREJUDICE are quickly broken down 
by help given to the sick and needy in the dis- 
pensaries in Kweilin. $5 monthly gives you a 
big share in that work. 





NON FICTION 





ALL THIS AND HEAVEN TOO! So thought the lit- 
tle orphans in Heijo when they 
received an extra bowl of rice 





TOMORROW WILL COME, but will it bring a 
church to Tungngon large enough to hold this 
overflow? The mud structure pictured above 
was built for yesterday. $5,000 is needed. 





RELIGION 





NOT BUILT WITH HANDS. In fact, the much- 
needed church and rectory in 





on Christmas. $5 keeps an 
orphan for a month. 





UNTO THE END the Mass will 
goon. Maryknoll-at-home has 
80 altars at which hundreds of 
Masses are being said daily. 
$10 will provide the hosts; 
$20, the wine for one altar for 





Although mail cannot reach all 
our missions during these 
days, we are sending what 
help we can so that refugee, 
dispensary, and other impor- 
tant works may be carried out. 


Chin Chow, Fushun, may not 
be built at all unless some kind 
benefactor comes to the fore. 
8 gifts of $500 each cover all 
expenses, even the land. 





ABUNDANT HARVEST in 
Kongmoon if we can _ keep 
our native Sisters in the field. 





a year. 





GONE WITH THE WIND said the Wuchow pastor 
when a typhoon lifted the roof off one of his 
buildings. $1,000 needed for repairs. 





HEROINES OF CHRIST are these native Sis- 
ters working in Kaying under Bishop Ford's 
jurisdiction. $15 will support one a month. 





Maryknoll-in-Kongmoon_ has 
29 such workers in preparation 
and in the field. $5 a month supports one Sister. 





ALL THE DAY LONG the catechists are on the job, 
contacting pagans, rounding up Catholics, paving 
the way for the missioners. Fushun Vicariate has 
90 of these catechists each of whom must be paid 
$15 monthly. 





OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA—the sanctuary 
lamps. Every church and chapel in every Mary- 
knoll house must be supplied. $20 keeps a sanc- 
tuary lamp burning for a year in one Kaying mis- 
sion, and there are 34 chapels to be supplied. 





GRANITE FOR GOD‘'S HOUSE. Five districts in 
the Kweilin Prefecture are still awaiting donors 
for chapels that have been destroyed during the 
past year. New ones will cost only $200 each. 





The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O. N.Y. 
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IT 1S RATHER FOR US THE LIVING... 


to consecrate ourselves to a task that will 
live through eternity. The immortal 
Lincoln, had he been a Catholic, would 
undoubtedly have been one of the strong- 
est defenders of the Universal Church. 


Today the Church needs no defenders— 
the many Catholics who gave and are giv- 
ing their lives for Church and country are 


evidence of the power of the Church for 
good in every land under the sun. 


Tomorrow new missioners of the gospel of 
Christ will be needed to carry that mes- 
sage to lands desolated by today’s wars. 
Will you be one of them? If you would 
have a part in that eternal work for souls, 
read the coupon on page 9 of this issue. 





